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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 





Yes...in the same briefcase... Golf Clubs and Brook Trout! 


WHO SAID you can’t mix business with pleasure? 
Pete Hansen’s briefcase is so full of pleasures for 
his neighbors that it’s stretching at the seams. 
Thanks to Pete’s briefcase, Fred Matthews at last 
has all the golf he wants...and Bill Harback is get- 
ting his fill of fishing. They’re just two of dozens of 
elderly men in Pete’s community who owe their 
comfortable retirement income to Pete’s good offices. 
And from that same magic case, Pete can pull out 
freedom from worry for fathers of families...help 
for businessmen on basic problems of management 
... future security for friends and fellow townsmen 





uisren TO THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion... another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 














who call on him for aid. Pete Hansen is an Equitable 
Society representative—and an extremely success- 
ful one. Men of his stamp have a right to the highest 
title that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Pete 
Hansen, Good Citizen...a man who does much more 
than his share to make his home town a better place 
to live in. 

That’s why Pete wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President- 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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E WASN’T always a success. 

He had all the potentialities— 
had shown up well on his tests, es- 
tablished a good record for honesty 
and general intelligence and his ap- 
pearance was definitely in his favor, 
but he wasn’t always a_ success. 
Here’s how it happened: 

There was really nothing about 
him that set him apart from the 
others ; nothing that would make his 
manager pick him out of the group 
as a real winner. 

He displayed a normal amount of 
interest, studied the rate-book and 
training courses, conferred fre- 
quently with his manager. He started 
out every morning at the usual time, 
saw the proper number of prospects, 
made the necessary number of serv- 
ice calls, even made an average 
number of evening appointments. He 
did his share of griping, but nothing 
serious came of it. 

He even wrote an average amount 
of business. Applications were some- 
what inconsistent and spotty, but 
he was at least getting by. Once, 


LOVE! IT'S WONDERFUL! ! 





when his office accomplished some- 
thing outstanding and received rec- 
ognition from the Home Office, he 
just accepted it, didn’t cheer or 
throw his hat in the air. 

Then, without warning,—he fell 
in love! 

He startled everyone by re-learn- 
ing his sales talks, making sure his 
material was up to date. He started 
out a little: earlier every morning, 
passed up the coffee club, wore a 
smile constantly, plugged all day and 
every evening. His enthusiasm was 
abundant. 

His apps started rolling in con- 
sistently ; cash with the app became 
a habit; policies were larger; lapses 
fewer. He eyed the production of 
other offices and when his own office 
led all the others, he whooped and 
hollered like an Indian. And when 
he led all the agents in his branch, 
wild horses couldn’t hold him. 

And all because he fell in love. 
With a girl? No,—he fell in love 


with his job!!! 
—Liberty Life Legion 

















BOTH GLAD AND SORRY 


Millions of policyowners are glad they have endowments 
maturing or substantial cash values available for emergen- 


cies but most of them are sorry they do not own more. 


If foresight were as reliable as hindsight many more 


billions of life insurance would be purchased. 


For General Agency opportunities in lowa, Illinois, Michigan 
and Kentucky write in confidence to J. A. Hawkins, Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of Agencies. 


The 
IDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 

























































































A.L.C. NOMINATIONS 


J. HAY, President, Great Na- 

- tional Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, has been nominated 
for election this month to be the next 
President of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Hay will succeed W. E. 
Bixby, President, Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, who was elected 
President of the Convention in Oc- 
tober, 1948, and who will serve until 
the close of the 1949 annual meeting. 


The Nominating Committee, in its 
report to member companies, also 
nominated H. W. Manning, Vice 
President and Managing Director, 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Winnipeg; Frank P. Samford, 
President, Liberty National Life In- 
surance Company, Birmingham ; and 
Robert E. Sweeney, President, State 
Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, for three year terms on the 
Executive Committee, to succeed 
themselves. Likewise nominated for 
a three year term was Richard Bois- 
sard, President, National Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, Madison, 
as successor to Claris Adams, Presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life, and former 
President of the Convention. 


O. J. Lacy Named 


Anticipating the election of Mr. 
Hay as President, and a resulting 
vacancy on the Executive Commit- 
tee, the Nominating Committee 
named QO. J. Lacy, President and 
General Manager of California- 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sacramento, to complete the 
remaining one year of Mr. Hay’s 
term. 
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Most businesses have to pay tremendous sums in ad- 
vertising in order to bring their products to the at- 


tention of the public. Few ever have the opportunity 
to tie in their merchandise with national events and 
get practically a free ride. For life insurance companies 
writing group coverages such an opportunity presented 
itself in 1946. On this page, in the June edition of that 
year, we said in part: 


“John L. Lewis has given life insurance companies 
writing Group Life, Health, Accident, Dismemberment, 
Pension, etc., insurance more favorable publicity in 
the past few weeks than these insurance companies 
could have secured in years under normal operations. 
Through practically every medium of publicity, Lewis’ 
demand for a health and welfare fund has been pounded 
home from coast to coast. In so doing the benefits 
desired and the need for them have been stressed from 
the halls of Congress to the backwoods grocery store. 
Group writing companies, in essence, offer these bene- 
fits. Have they capitalized on their bonanza of free 
publicity? Have they tted their advertisements to this 
fare opportunity’? So far as can be recalled, this is the 
first time that a form of insurance has had the benefit 
of nationwide sales presentation week after week, over 
and over.” 


Last month the same opportunity presented itself 
again—and on a larger scale. The Fact-Finding Board 
appointed by the President in the Steel vs. CIO dispute 
recommended pension and welfare plans rather than a 
wage boost. As this is being written, it appears that the 
steel companies will not agree to non-contributory plans 
but will probably go along on a contributory basis. Sev- 
eral other unions are standing by awaiting the outcome 
since, to a certain extent, Steel sets the pattern in such 
matters. It may be recalled that the first major post war 
wage increase (18¢ per hour) was secured by steel 
workers and many other industries followed suit. The 





Board, in reaching its recommendations in the instant 
case, said in essence that if reserves are set up for 
machinery, equipment, etc., similar funds should be pro- 
vided for humans who do the work. Economists may 
question the soundness of the analogy in theory but as a 
practical matter it will be pretty tough to argue against it. 


For October, 1949 





OCTOBER, 1949 





The desire for security is as old as history. It seems 
that the demand is increasing as our civilization becomes 
more complex. It is only necessary to recall the rapid 
growth of various forms of private life insurance cover- 
ages, including accident and health. In addition, the 
federal government inaugurated its Social Security pro- 
gram in 1936; more recently several states have enacted 
laws providing for disability insurance either by private 
company or by the state. In short, except to die-hards 
the trend is very clear. Most business men, like other 
people, don’t like to be forced into doing something. 
Actually, of course, business is not being forced to do 
something new but rather to do the same thing in a 
different way. As a practical matter, people unable to 
pay can today receive medical, dental and hospital serv- 
ice; there is available lodging, meals, clothing, etc., and 
when they die, they receive a burial. The people who 
perform these services and provide the materials all get 
paid. Who pays them? It may be any one of hundreds 
of governmental bureaus or relief agencies. It isn't 
necessary to tell any business man where such organi- 
zations get the money. If each business organization 
took care of its own employees, it would probably not 
only be immeasurably cheaper but would create tre- 
mendous good will between employer and employee. 


We do not agree with the Fact-Finding Board that 
welfare and pension plans should be set up on a non- 
contributory basis. Something for nothing, even though 
illusory, does not produce the best results in employer- 
employee relationships. A contributory basis, on the 
other hand, is more satistactory. Instead of “crumbs 
from the table of the master” it becomes a limited sort 
of partnership. The employees’ current and future wel- 
fare are more intimately tied up with the success or 
failure of the business. That type of employee is cer- 
tainly more valuable than one who just puts in his time 
between pay days. It is entirely possible that group- 
writing companies have been stressing their product too 
much and have been neglecting the more important over- 
all economic aspects outlined above. Outlining the spe- 
cific benefits provided and their desirability is certainly 
in order in a sales presentation. For sales motivation, 
however, it is essential to show beyond reasonable 
doubt that such coverages today do not represent added 
expenses but rather the same money paid out in a more 
practical manner. The amount of such motivation needed 
will depend on how well the prospect understands 
present-day economics. If he is living in the past when 
business was just business, it will be essential to make 
him realize that something new has been added—it is 
now business and politics. And where business is shirk- 
ing, the politician is just waiting to step in. 


The Fact-Finding Board has keynoted the group sales 
talk for sometime to come. Everyone who listens to the 
radio or reads knows the essential facts. For group 
companies opportunity is not only knocking, it is prac- 
tically breaking the door down. Open up and let’s go. 
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amas providing personal security with a 


complete and modern line of: 


LIFE SURGICAL 
ACCIDENT MEDICAL EXPENSE 
HEALTH FRANCHISE 
HOSPITAL GROUP 


enabling our men to build successful careers. 


* 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
G. R. Kendall, President 
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INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN 


NEW campaign with a_ two- 

fold objective of citing the Amer- 
ican tradition of individual oppor- 
tunity and presenting facts about life 
insurance, was launched the last 
week in August by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

This campaign will reach a larger 
segment of the American audience 
than any yet undertaken, using 421 
newspapers in 263 cities and five 
farm publications. The newspapers’ 
combined circulation is 37,300,000 
and that of the farm papers 6,900,- 
000, making an aggregate of 44,- 
200.000. This is 2,000,000 more 
than in last year’s campaign and 
represents an addition of 46 news- 
papers and 29 cities to the list. The 
ads will be 1,000 lines each in the 
larger cities and 750 lines in smaller 
cities. 

The new campaign maintains the 
public service approach which has 
characterized the life insurance ad- 
vertising in recent years. Inviting 
the people to meet “Another Do-it- 
yourself American,” each advertise- 
ment will present a thumb-nail 
sketch, drawn from real life, of a 
typical American who has grasped 
his opportunities and is on the way 
up. 

Each advertisement will also in- 
vite the reader to look for similar 
case histories in his own community 
and cite life insurance and the serv- 
ice of the life insurance agent as a 
part of this do-it-yourself tradition. 


Something New 


A box called “It’s a Fact About 
Life Insurance” appears in each ad- 
vertisement, answering one specific 
question about life insurance each 
time. These “Fact Boxes” will em- 
phasize educational topics which are 
an important part of life insurance 
understanding and will also invade 
the areas of misinformation and mis- 
conception about the _ institution. 
There will be more about life insur- 
ance in the messages of the new 
campaign than in any previous ads 
sponsored institutionally by the busi- 
ness. 


For October, 1949 


The keynote for the campaign will 
be sounded in the opening advertise- 
ment under the heading, ““Today’s 
American Frontier is right on your 
own Main Street!” 

“Yes, for every man and woman 
there are still opportunities freely 
open for the taking,” the message 
will read.. “America is what it is 
because it sees more in the ‘do-it- 
yourself’ spirit than in a spoon-fed 
security. In other countries people 
are coming to wait for things to be 
done for them. But in America we 
HAVE much more because we DO 
much more for ourselves. Seeing the 
evidence of this all around us, we 
keep on developing new skills, new 
occupations, new ideas. We make 
new inventions, develop new ma- 
terials, organize new services. This 
means that our opportunities are 
constantly expanding. These are to- 
day’s frontiers. They are open to all 
of us.” 


Role of Life Insurance 


Discussing the role of life insur- 
ance in this picture of present day 
America, the message continues, 
“Life insurance itself is a natural 
expression of the do-it-yourself 
spirit. It is an aggressively competi- 
tive Main Street institution. Life 
insurance has grown big because the 
need is big, because 78 million Amer- 





Ss | 
VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 


ican policyholders depend on it. 
Some 584 life insurance companies 
actively compete to meet this need. 

“In this, the country’s more than 
150,000 life insurance agents them- 
selves contribute significant service. 
It is their specialized knowledge 
which helps make life insurance do 
the most for the individual. Life in- 
surance is, in itself, outstanding evi- 
dence of the continued vigor of the 
do-it-yourself spirit that still is 
America.” 


New Approach 


The new campaign is an entirely 
new approach and yet it logically 
evolves from the previous campaigns 
which have presented stories of how 
specific families secured happiness 
and security through planning and, 
prior to that, helped meet the threat 
of inflation. In the campaign start- 
ing next week, example after ex- 
ample will be given to demonstrate 
that the do-it-yourself spirit still pays 
off for ordinary folks, in the factory, 
in the office, in his own business, in 
the community. These messages will 
be carried home to millions of read- 
ers. The public service nature of 
the campaign will be reflected in the 
signature at the bottom of each ad- 
vertisement which will read, “LIFE 
INSURANCE, Helping American 
Families to Help Themselves.” 





vested renewals for epresentatives. 


Want more details? Write in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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General Session 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


by CLIFFORD H. ORR, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


National Life of Vermont 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS has been an eventful year 

in the history of our sixty year 
old organization of fieldmen. Twelve 
months ago I doubt if any of us 
foresaw the multitude of events that 
would require serious attention. To 
say the least, it has been an interest- 
ing era and [ truthfully feel that we 
stand today a more solid organiza- 
tion than ever before. 

It is sometimes very refreshing 
as well as enlightening to take a 
moment and look at the past. Per- 
spective is a vital part of all true 
vision. To obtain an accurate pic- 
ture, it is necessary to get far enough 
away to be able to see the whole. We 
are all inclined to take present situa- 
tions for granted without examining 
their origin or the history of their 
being. My wife and I still look up 
as a flight of planes go over our farm 
while the children don’t even notice 
the roar of the motors. Planes have 
always been in the air within the 
span of their memories. They never 
marvel at the wonders of our tele- 
vision set or at the engineering which 
produces sweet music from the radio 
console. 

Twenty-six years ago when I en- 
ered the life insurance business, con- 
ditions in the field were much differ- 
ent from those we find today. 
Rebating and twisting were common 
evils, unfair competition between 
agents was commonplace. Training 
courses were either non-existent or 
superficial in character. Today, the 
grievance committees of our local 


(Continued on page 44) 
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TRAINING FOR SUCCESS 


by WILLIAM EUGENE HAYS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston 


VERY year hundreds of care- 

fully-selected, promising young 
men are brought into our business, 
only to leave it in a few weeks’ or 
months’ time, disillusioned failures. 
For themselves, this experience has 
resulted in a bitter disappointment, 
and to the companies and agencies 
that hired them, an expensive waste 
of effort and money. 





NEW OFFICERS 
President, Judd C. Benson, Gen. Moar., 


Union Central, Cincinnati, succeeding 
Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., National Life, 
Vt., Philadelphia; V. P., John D. Moyna- 
han, Mgr., Metropolitan, Berwyn, Ill.; 
Secretary, Chas. E. Cleeton, G. A., Occi- 
dental Life, Los Angeles and Treasurer, 
Harry Gardiner, G. A., John Hancock, 
New York City. Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
C.L.U., was named Exec. V. P. Newly 
elected Trustees are: John D. Marsh, 
G. A., Lincoln National, Washington, 
D. C., Harry J. Syphus, G. A., Beneficial 
Life, Salt Lake City and Winston P. 
Emerick, New England Mutual Johnstown, 
Pa. Those re-elected are: David B. Flue- 
gelman, Charles J. Currie and F. Leroy 
Garrabarant. 











Many years of research have re- 
sulted in great strides in the develop- 
ment of selection techniques, and 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of our selection. 
In spite of this, a heavy first-year 
agents’ turnover continues to plague 
us managers, and consequently, to 
cast a shadow on a really great 
career. 

More than twenty-three years of 
experience as an agent, agency offi- 
cer, and general agent have con- 


{Continued on page 56) 
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THREE BOGEYMEN 


by C. T. BURG 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
lron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ON’T look now, but we're be- 
Dine followed! Three sinister 
characters are lurking in the back- 
ground. They are the Three Bogey- 
men. At the first sign of a business 
let-down they put in their appear- 
ance. To the selling profession, they 
are the blighting bugaboos who nip 
the buds of aggressiveness and 
wither the tender shoots of optimism. 
Unless checked at their very begin- 
ning, they will bore right into the 
mind of the average salesman so 
deeply that they will completely de- 
stroy the basic quality of all sales- 
manship—the right mental attitude. 

Of the utmost importance is the 
preservation of this healthy state ot 
mind in the salesman. For if it is 
granted that salesmanship 1s the sup- 
porting arch to the general business 
structure, then we must also realize 
that the right mental attitude is the 
keystone in that arch. Losing that, 
a man who is a salesman today will 
be an ex-salesman tomorrow. 

Since the Three Bogeymen strike 
directly at the root of salesmanship, 
it is necessary that sales managers 
and salesmen alike learn to recognize 
this troublesome trio in their in- 
cipient stages and realize that they 
must be licked and kept licked. lor, 
unlike “the litthke man who wasn't 
there,” the Three Bogeymen are 
always there; but we sometimes 
don’t see them until, like the char- 
acters in Thorne Smith’s famous 
“Topper” books, they are fully ma- 
terialized. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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PROFITSPECTING 


by LEONARD H. MORGAN 
Agent 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, York, Pa. 


HAVE given much thought to 

both organization and prospecting 
because I realize how important each 
is to the successful conduct of our 
business. For a while I thought that 
I would like to discuss organization 
and even jotted down some notes on 
the subject. A few days later I 
looked among the ever-present con- 
fusion of my desk and couldn't find 
atrace of them. My secretary subse- 
quently reported that she found them 
filed under “Juvenile Insurance Pro- 
posal Forms.” 

So then I thought I would review 
prospecting. This is a very im- 
portant subject. I have thought a 
lot about it especially on those morn- 
ings when I don’t have any immedi- 
ate prospects in mind. Then—all at 
once—prospecting becomes awfully 
important ! 

Maybe there’s a lesson for us right 
in our Convention City. Cincinnati 
is often called the “City of Seven 
Hills.” You can’t see these seven 
hills from downtown but they're 
there. I’ve flown over the city many 
times and was aware that they were 
there—but not too prominently. Isn't 
that like the need for prospecting? 
From downtown we can’t always 
see the hills so we forget about them. 
Every once in a while we read some- 
thing about prospecting or hear a 
speech about it. In those few minutes 
we mentally take off and view our 
job from a different angle, at least 
noting the hills called prospecting— 
just as the pilot casually notes their 


(Continued on page 86) 
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IMPORTANT IDEA 


by ANDREW J. ELDER, C.L.U. 
Agent 
London Life Insurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


HEN we came to Cincinnati, 

my private secretary came 
with us, and I should like to intro. 
duce her to you. 

She has stood by me tor many 
years, always on hand when needed, 
always efficient and helpful. Al- 
though not a beautiful blonde, she 
has her compensations—she works 
for low pay, never talks back, and 
stays overtime without complaining. 
Ladies and gentlemen, my telephone! 
In spite of her sex, I call her 
Richard, for she opens many a dvor 
which might otherwise be closed ! 

With Richard's assistance, | plan 
my work more easily, and never go 
anywhere without an appointment. 
When I compare this with the days 
when I first started selling, I value 
Richard even more. There was a 
time when I would start out with 
a pocketful of prospect cards, only 
to find A was out, B was busy, C 
was out of town, D had left the 
Company, E was sick, F was unin- 
surable—sometimes very little was 
actually accomplished in spite of 
much apparent activity. Eventually 
I found that I had become careless 
about planning what to say because 
I so seldom had a chance to say 
anything! This method seemed to 
me wasteful and discouraging, be- 
cause only by sheer good luck was 
my prospect in, free, willing to see 
me, and interested in my idea. 

[ know that some of you have 
gone through this same experience 
and found the same solution | have. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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PROGRAMMING 


by R. EDWIN WOOD, C.L.U. 
Agent 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco 


AUL SPEICHER recently said 
Prat many thousands of drills 
were sold in 1948 but not a single 
purchaser wanted the drill—he 
wanted the hole that the drill would 
make. Life insurance is like that. 
Your prospect does not want a policy 
—what he wants is a solution to his 
problem. As a tool for making your 
prospect aware of how life insurance 
can solve his financial problem, pro- 
gramming is unsurpassed. 

More than.that, programming pro- 
fessionalizes your operations—it 
builds clients and leads to repeat 
business with old customers. It is 
the quickest way of which I know 
for a new or inexperienced agent 
to build skills that command the re- 
spect of his prospects. Through the 
medium of programming the life un- 
derwriter can get into the upper 
stratosphere where there is less com- 
petition. Like the non-stop, coast to 
coast airplane flying in rare at- 
mosphere several miles up, program- 
ming carries a life underwriter into 
the stratosphere where he has less 
resistance. 

Let’s review the potential market 
for life insurance sales. In 1933 life 
insurance in force in the United 
States was two and one-third times 
the national income. In 1939 this 
ratio dropped to one and two-thirds 
and by 1947 the life insurance in 
force just about equalled the national 
income for one year. Since 1947, for 
the first time in decades, the life in- 
surance in force has dropped below 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Programming—Continued 


one year’s national income! This is 
a terrific challenge and opportunity 
for you and me. 


Unfinished Business 


The greatest single factor in rais- 
ing the amourit of insurance to the 
point where it belongs will be the 
proper use of programming. Earl 
Schwemm, manager of the Great- 
West Life in Chicago, says that your 
prospect’s need for insurance re- 
volves around his “unfinished busi- 


ness.” Your prospect has the un- 
finished business of educating his 
children, paying for his home, or 
making adequate provision for con- 
tinuance of income to his widow. 
Each of these brings an opportunity 
for the alert underwriter. 

There is a wide range of program- 
ming. A simple program could be 
a combination of a clean-up fund 
and readjustment income to the fam- 
ily for the first year or two after the 
death of the breadwinner. From a 
simple case such as this, one can 
progress to the other extreme of an 
involved estate analysis, including 
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policy audit, setting up of trusts, 
providing for estate settlement and 
tax costs, and business continuation 
insurance. To state it simply, pro- 
gramming is a combination of two 
or more package sales that are co- 
ordinated into a master plan. 

The ideal programming job js 
based upon a two-interview tech- 
nique. The object of the first inter- 
view is purely to get the facts from 
the prospect. As quickly as possible 
get your prospect to talk about his 
plans, his desires and objectives. Be 
sure you get all the data because 
some important fact not revealed 
may cause the loss of a sale later. 
When the facts are revealed, a sale 
usually becomes obvious. 


Formula for How Much 


Maurice Tabor, C.L.U., with the 
Travelers in Buffalo, summarizes his 
formula for this approach in the fol- 
lowing phrase, “how much, for how 
long.” “How much income do you 
want for your family, Mr. Woodrow, 
and for how long will they need it?” 
Let your prospect tell you what the 
minimum income should be for his 
family. 

In this connection you should de- 
velop some rules of thumb so that 
you can, on the spot, calculate 
roughly how much additional insur- 
ance is required to reach the pros- 
pect’s objective. Here are a few that 
I use. Multiplying the monthly in- 
come by 100 will give us the amount 
of insurance required to pay that in- 
come for approximately 9% years. 
Multiplying it by 150 will give us 
the amount of insurance required to 
pay it for 15 years, while multiplying 
it by 200 will give us the amount of 
insurance required to pay it for 23 
years. At a typical age of a widow, 
multiplying the monthly income by 
300 will provide a life income. Thus, 
$100.00 per month for 914 years re- 
quires $10,000.00 ; for 15 years, $15,- 
000.00 ; for 23 years, $20,000.00 ; and 
for life, $30,000.00. For quick cal- 
culations you can allow from $12,- 
000.00 to $14,000.00 credit against 
your prospect’s objectives for social 
security benefits if he has been under 
covered employment for most of his 
business life. A little experience will 
develop your own rules that will 
make it possible for you to determine 
rather quickly the approximate 
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amount of insurance needed to com- 
plete the prospect’s objective. If we 
find the prospect is committing him- 
self to such larger amounts of insur- 
ance as to discourage the sale, it is 
our obligation to see that these com- 
mitments are modified to the figure 
within a reasonable reach of his 
ability to pay. 

Skillful discussion, questioning, 
and direction of the first interview 
will bring out on one hand what the 
prospect wants his family to have if 
he doesn’t live, and on the other hand 
what he owns in the way of present 
assets and insurance to accomplish 
this objective. Obviously the differ- 
ence between the two is the potential 
sale. 

It is important to have a man ap- 
preciate his own life value. Ask him 
to multiply his annual earnings by 
the number of years between now 
and the time he will reach age 65. 
Have him realize that this is the 
amount of money he will collect as 
the minimum if he lives and keeps 
his health. At least half of this he 
will share with his family, if he lives 
to collect it. Life insurance is the 
only medium by which he can guar- 
antee his family’s share to them if he 
does not live. 

Remember in getting the pros- 
pect’s commitments that he, himself, 
is going to need income when he re- 
tires. It is a poorly arranged pro- 
gram that leaves the insured himself 
entirely out of the picture. 


Selling Points 


Remember, in presenting the solu- 
tion to his problem, that the real 
selling points are not in the policy, 
rather they are in the prospect’s 
situation, his family needs, and his 
plans for himself. Sales are not made 
by focusing attention on the policy 
and its provision, but rather on one 
or two definite results that the pros- 
pect agrees he needs most urgently. 
By showing him that the proposed 
insurance is the ideal solution to his 
problem, we enlarge the value of the 
insurance to such proportions that 
the premium is, by comparison, a 
real bargain. 

As in all insurance situations, have 
a stock of two or three pertinent 
human interest stories and power 
phrases to motivate your prospect 
at this juncture. For example, if he 
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Anico is reaching new levels in size because Anico’s guiding 


principle is the philosophy that the most important factors 


in the business are the agent and the public he will sell. 


That is why— 


% Anico has a line of policies that meet 
the exacting demands of the present-day 


public. 


% Anico has a contract for representatives 
that permits outstanding earnings. 


¥% Anico has practical Sales Aids that help 
the agent and help the public to under- 
stand how Anico plans fit particular needs. 


“You Can Grow With Anico!” 


Anico builds suc- 
cessful men by 
providing all the 
factors needed to 
reach the peak in 
this profession. 





W. LL. MOODY, 


1 BILLION 900 MILLIONS OF 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


/nsbance Company 






JR... PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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shows a reluctance to add any addi- 
tional insurance, you might reply, 
“Well, Mr. Woodrow, with which of 
your children would you want Mrs. 
Woodrow to live?” 

If your prospect has been under 
social security and there are minor 
children, you are obligated to make 
him realize that if she goes to work 
in a covered employment that she 
sacrifices her social security and at 
the same time increases her own ex- 
penses, due to lunch money, cartare, 
more clothes, and expense of taking 
care of the children when she is not 
home. The net result of this dilemma 


is that she will earn probably not 
in excess of $7.00 to $10.00 per week 
over what she would have by not 
working and drawing her social se- 
curity. “Mr. Woodrow, would you 
want Mrs. Woodrow to work for 
$8.00 per week and still have orphan 
children ?” 

If we win agreement on each point 
through the information-getting first 
interview and the second closing in- 
terview, we will be closing the case 
step by step, so the actual close will 
be the only possible answer to his 
problem and therefore a most natural 
procedure. 











VERHEAD in the life in- 

surance business is favorable 

to the consumer. An allow- 
ance of some 15% of income and 
even less has been sufficient to cover 
the costs of running both the home 
office and the field. This makes our 
business compare favorably with 
other economic activities. 

The fact that we have been able 
to operate a valuable service for less 
than 15¢ out of each income dollar 
is no reason to be complacent, and 
our business has not been. We have 
a moral responsibility to be as eff- 
cient as possible, and the competi- 
tion between the regular companies 
and other methods of furnishing life 
insurance is good reason for us to be 
constantly alert to the problem. 


Studies Beneficial 


In recent years the inflationary 
pressures have been such that the 
cost of doing business has been 
somewhat increased, although it has 
still been restrained within the limits 
suggested. The higher cost of life 
insurance today is due to national 
policy respecting interest rates. 
Mortality betterment has been more 
than overcome by the sharp reduc- 
tion in the income return on invested 
funds. With the cost of life insur- 
ance to the consumer being higher 
and with rising operating costs 
pressing upon management, it is ob- 
viously required of our business to 
make studies from time to time on 
the analysis of costs and the de- 
velopment of methods for their con- 
trol. 

These studies have resulted in cer- 
tain operating techniques being 
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by FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 
Connecticut General Life 


adopted by many companies to con- 
trol costs. More planned control has 
been employed in the home office 
than in the field. This is curious 
because the actual facts are that 
the total overhead tends to dis- 
tribute itself in the ratio of approxi- 
mately $2.00 in the field and $1.00 
in the home office. One reason for 





this may be the great practical diffi- 
culty of budgeting field costs, es- 
pecially on a short-time basis, but 
since field costs do tend to average 
twice the home office costs and be- 
cause there has been particular pres- 
sure recently to increase them, it 
seems very orderly for us to do some 
thinking out loud on this problem. 
We have stated that two expense 
dollars were spent in the field for 
every one dollar in the home office, 
and that despite this phenomenon 
our business has apparently done 
more work in the analysis of home 


office costs and in attempting to in- 
troduce efficiencies and control there 
than it has in the larger expendi- 
tures which occur outside the home 
office. 


Clear Duty 


Possibly a partial explanation of 
this is the fact that many companies 
have field costs represented by per- 
centage and commissions allowances 
to general agents and agents. It was 
assumed that competitive conditions 
largely determine the amount of 
these allowances and commissions 
ratios, and that what happened there- 
after need not be a serious matter 
for the home office. If true, this is 
distinctly a reversible error. Part 
of the error was sharply revealed 
during the last depression when so 
many companies were obliged to 
furnish additional financial assist- 
ance to impoverished agencies. 

No matter what method of opera- 
tion is employed, either branch office 
or general agency, it is clearly a 
duty of home office management to 
see that field expenses, including 
always commissions, are not only 
not too high in absolute figures but 
that such monies are spent wisely, 
and that the field force, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, is being 
successful in the financial sense and 
not merely in the sense of delivering 
more insurance. 

In the distribution of life insur- 
ance, sales techniques at the local 
level are often given more weight 
than business management. With 
the fierce competition that prevails, 
this naturally produces _ losses. 
Everybody knows that you cant 

(Continued on page 34) 
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T IS very strange that in com- 

panies with low net cost and in 

companies with high net cost your 
insurance expenses, atter taxes, are 
divided approximately in the follow- 
ing ratios : 

70% on your field force—commis- 
sions, allowances, or other field 
expenses, collections and ad- 
vertising. 








| 20% on your home office force— 

| — salaries and retirement plans. 

10% on everything else—medical 
and inspection fees, H.O. rent, 
printing, postage, and all the 
other items except investment 
expense and taxes. 


Those percentage figures tell you 
more vividly than a lot of words 
that the theory of economics with 
which you run your field force seems 
automatically to apply also to your 
home office. It does not seem possi- 
ible, practically, to run either one 








‘expensively and the other economi- 
ically, . . . the two are inextricably 
linked. 


What Is Control? 


Expense control, therefore, is not 
amatter of deciding on the unvesting 
of a renewal commission in your 
agents’ contract; nor of deciding to 
do without the services of Susie, who 
is all vogue outside but vague inside ; 
hor of issuing a directive to reduce 
long distance calls. 

Nor can we say to our employees 
as the minister of F.cclefechan Kirk 
said io Mrs. MacTavish as he en- 


tered the name of her 11th baby in. 


the Kirk register: “Aye, the next 
time ye'll hae to bring y’er own ink.” 
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the Home Office 


EDMUND M. McCONNEY 
President 
Bankers Life of lowa 


Expense control is a fundamental 
part of the philosophy and practice 
of management. To consider it, 
therefore, we must start with man- 
agement. 

A true concept of management 
demands four fundamentals. 

1. A sense of the direction in 

which it is going 1.e. objectives. 





2. Guide posts along the way 
based on a sense of historical 
continuity and factual knowl- 
edge of the situation to’ be man- 
aged. Here one might very well 
remember a quotation from 
Ruskin: “The work of science 
is to substitute facts for ap- 
pearances and demonstrations 
for impressions.” 

3. Organizing for action with 
policy decisions made and co- 
ordinated by the government 


body or person at the head of 
the organization. 

4. Translation of such “decisions” 
into “actions” 1.e. the creation 
and administration of methods 
throughout the organization. 

Let us consider expense control 

in relationship to each of these four 
fundamentals. 


Objectives 


There are two basic objectives in 
a life insurance company from which 
stem several additional objectives 
which one may call supporting or 
secondary objectives. 

The very purpose of a life in- 
surance company is to sell life in- 
surance. A life insurance company 
is useful to society as a whole di- 
rectly in proportion to the amount 
of life insurance it has in force. Con- 
sequently, the first fundamental ob- 
jective is satisfactory growth. | 

After the sale of the life insur- 
ance, society demands that the ob- 
ligations of the contract be fulfilled 
upon the happening of the event in- 
sured against. The ability to fulfill 
its policy obligations is, therefore, 
the second fundamental objective of 
a life insurance company. 

Each life insurance company is in 
keen competition with all other life 
insurance companies in regard to its 
net costs, its services and its meth- 
ods of selling. Each company is 
also in keen competition with every 
other line of industry as well as with 
other insurance companies in regard 
to working conditions and remunera- 
tion of its agents and employees. 

To achieve these objectives of 
growth and fulfillment of contracts 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In the Home Office—Continued 


in a world of keen competition both 
in regard to net costs as well as to the 
obtaining of competent personnel will 
require a powerful tool . . . that tool 
is effective expense administration. 

Expense control, therefore, must 
be a major supporting objective of 
management and must be so recog- 
nized by the entire organization. 

Let us next consider the guide 
posts that are applicable to expense 
control. 

Guide posts are the precepts ham- 
mered out from right thinking on 
pertinent facts and historical con- 
tinuity instead of opportunistic or 





Our 
E-X-P-A-N- 


wishful thinking; they must form a 
criterion of conduct; and they are 
the standards by which to measure 
specific decisions and plans for 
progress which arise in the balancing 
of ends and means in daily opera- 
tions. They are based on a balanced 
consideration of policyholders, stock- 
holders, if any, employees, agents 
and public. 

The charting of a course for ex- 
pense control will have as one 
boundary guide post a penny wise 
and pound foolish philosophy and 
as the other boundary indifference 
to, or worse still ignorance of, ex- 
travagant practices. 

Incidentally, these two extremes 
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are also the guide posts for other 
factors of management such 4s jp- 
vestment policy, the selection of risks 
and others. 

Between such guide posts iies a 
road on which management can make 
a clear gain by devising methods for 
doing the same work with fewer 
people, of accomplishing the same 
ends with less work, of eliminating 
work that has outlived its usefulness. 

The setting of the guide posts 
needs a calm survey of the facts and 
a balanced appraisal of the pros and 
cons leading logically to the mapping 
of the road to follow. 


Organizing for Action 


Pointed towards objectives and 
within guide posts, policy decisions 
as to expense control will have to 
be made and then translated into ac- 
tion by the creation and administra- 
tion of methods. It is necessary, 
therefore, to devise your organiza- 
tion and to define the functions to 
be performed so as to control ex- 
penses. 

It is inconceivable that large 
amounts of money should be spent 
on any function without a clear idea 
of the part which it is to play in the 
general pattern of the company of 
which it is a part ; the responsibilities 
and relationships attached to such 
function; and the standard of per- 
formance which is expected for the 
expenditures. It is as illogical as to 
attempt to order an expensive piece 
of machinery without a specification. 

The knowledge of the organiza- 
tion of functions and the principles 
of correct design are rapidly growing 
in all lines of business. It is hoped 
that with growing knowledge the 
confusion and friction with the at- 
tendant human frustrations and suf- 
ferings which one sometimes sees 
and which are due to faulty organ- 
ization in the structural sense may 
diminish in our business world. No 
one can expect a machine to run 
smoothly if fundamental engineering 
principles have been ignored in its 
construction, and any attempt to run 
a poorly constructed thing, whether 
it be a machine or group of people 
working together as a team, will al- 
ways result in strain and undue heat. 

The final responsibility for organ- 
izing for action on expense control 
lies directly within the authority of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


GROUP KNOWLEDGE 
by OSCAR E. CARLIN, C.L.U. 


HE great emphasis on group 
iota now brought out by pres- 
ent day demands of labor on man- 
agement makes a knowlege of group 
insurance an essential to every top 
fight underwriter,” Oscar E. Carlin, 
C.L.U., said at the annual conference 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Sharing in a special session on 
sroup coverage, Mr. Carlin declared 
that “agents, brokers and insurance 
companies, if they have not already 
done so, may well face the facts. 
What is to the public’s best interest 
isalso to their best interest. A need 
has been created for special con- 
sultants because employers and em- 
ployees alike are anxicus to explore 
modern group plans.” 

“New union powers cannot be 
ignored ; they are a challenge,” Mr. 
Carlin declared. ‘‘Instead of a fourth 
round of increased wages, it is more 
group benefits, and the gigantic sum 
in lieu of a fourth round wage in- 
crease is directly and automatically 
channeled our way. 

“When it is obvious that the labor 
unions have as much to say about 
employee benefit plans as employers, 
and they are exercising their right, 
it is a mistake for us to treat only 
with employers and to identify our- 
selves strongly with employers in 


| union negotiations without making 


an attempt, at least, to reach some 
understanding with the unions. 
Sometimes it is no easy matter for 
us to please both sides. This is a 
very difficult situation which exists 
in labor negotiations for us as con- 
sultants, but herein lies a real chal- 
lenge to our ingenuity and training. 

“The long time net result may be 
a successful accomplishment through 
private insurance, or failure may re- 
sult in the unions insuring through 
their own insurance companies, or 
go\ernment insurance might become 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Officers 


President, Theodore Widing, C.L.U., 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia: Vice 
Chairman, John O. Todd, C.L.U., North- 
western Mutual, Chicago; Immediate 
Past Chairman, Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago; Walter N. Hil- 
ler, C.L.U., Penn Mutual, Chicago, and 
William T. Earls, C.L.U., Connecticut 
Mutual, Cincinnati, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 











COOPERATION AND 
COMPETITION 


NDER the chairmanship of 

Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., retiring 
chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, members of the or- 
ganization participated in the tradi- 
tional Round Table breakfast and 
after-breakfast forum. 

Six representatives of the leading 
life insurance organizations in the 
United States and Canada shared 
the speaker’s platform in the forum, 
held on the subject of “Cooperation 
in a Competitive Business.” Ex- 
cerpts from their addresses follow: 


Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., Retiring 
President, National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Subject: ‘In the 
Red $1,000,000." 


“Despite all personal effort, not 
one of us could ever achieve dis- 
tinction without the support of many 
elements outside ourselves. 

“Many of you can look with me 
to conditions which prevailed in life 
underwriting twenty-five years ago. 
At that time but a handful of men 
could claim the distinction that today 
nearly a thousand of you enjoy. 
Conditions have changed—today 
factors abound which make the sell- 
ing of life insurance a great deal 
easier than a quarter century ago. 
These conditions just didn’t happen. 
They came about through the com- 
bined efforts of all of us together, 
with our companies, in making life 
insurance a more saleable product. 

(Continued on the next page) 


PRODUCERS' DIFFERENCES 
by E. BENJAMIN REDFIELD, JR. 


HE difference between a million 

dollar writer of life insurance 
and a hundred thousand dollar pro- 
ducer is his fundamental beliefs both 
in himself and his business, E. Ben- 
jamin Redfield, Jr., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. agent in 
Boston, Mass., told the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 

“The sale of personal or any in- 
surance,” Mr. Redfield told his audi- 
ence, “starts with the agent himself. 
His year after year results will be 
governed in large part by the amount 
of intelligent effort, direction, and 
skill he puts into his daily work; 
his over-all spark and drive will evi- 
dence themselves in his philosophy. 

“Because I am so certain that the 
life insurance I own is the very best 
and only answer to my own situation, 
for the fulfillment of my own de- 
sires, makes me a better, more posi- 
tive and convincing agent to the 
people I would like as clients. Noth- 
ing I have seen has convinced me 
that I should do differently, and 
what I have done for myself I can 
and have done for others. The peace 
of mind a well rounded and adequate 
estate picture can give me, I’m sure 
can and does give to others. So far 
as I know I have no complaining 


*clients, nor have I ever heard a 


single individual with whom I have 
done business speak against the in- 
surance he owns. : 

“T can conceive of no other single 
business in which I could be engaged 
wherein I can do so much good for 
so many. Such is a little of my 
philosophy towards this business, 
and now after nearly ten years as an 
agent I’m sure my convictions and 
beliefs are stronger and deeper than 
ever. 

“Our business is over a hundred 
years old, and except for the intro- 
duction of a few policy names and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Cooperation—Continued 


“No one of us can go it alone. 
What a small dent any of us could 
make in publicity or public relations 
as compared with the program being 
carried out by our companies and 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
whole level of life underwriting has 
been raised through various educa- 
tional and training programs. 

“The government would surely 
have taken over the life insurance 
business if the only coverage we pro- 
vided was to clients in the higher 


income brackets. The small pro- 
ducers, the combination agents and 
each of us perform a vital public 
function. 

“All of these things are traceable 
to the work of our Underwriters’ 
Associations, Local, State and Na- 
tional. The efforts of us agents, 
functioning through our association 
groups, have largely brought about 
the conditions we today enjoy. To be 
a part of, to serve, to work with 
others is not altruistic but selfish 
enterprise. It is our bread and 
butter.” 





Worth 





himself and family. 








These Benefits are 


Based on his production, the qualified 
Lincoln National representative is given 
eroup life insurance. He is also entitled to 


hospital and surgical expense coverage for 


Ask any LNL man. He'll tell you these 
benefits are worth while. They are another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is 


geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


While 
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C. McN. Steeves, C.L.U., President, 


Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada. Subject: “Inter-depend. 
ence." 


“We, as Life Underwriters in al] 
brackets of performance, represent 
an enterprise resting on the coopera- 
tion of three factors—the public, the 
underwriter and the Company. 
There must be inter-dependence 
between these as well as cooperation, 
if the reputation of Life Insurance 
service is to still rise above its pres- 
ent high level of acceptance. 

“None of us believes that we in- 
sure ‘life.’ We realize that we insure 
the financial and social security of 
the nation by a guarantee that the 
individual life of the insured will 
have time, however short that may 
prove to be, to meet his own share of 
obligations. 

“It 1s our responsibility to spread 
that information, and the reaction of 
public opinion will be favorable or 
otherwise, in proportion to the ex- 
tent and degree in which this in- 
formation is held.” 


Karl K. Krogue, C.L.U., Spokane, 
Washington, American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, i" 
ject: “Evidence of Maturity." 


“We in the American Society feel 
that we are making a real, tangible, 
and practical contribution to coop- 
eration in a competitive business by 
the creation and the publication of 
the C.L.U. Journal; and by making 
it available to the non-C.L.U. and 
to the business and professional fields 
that are allied to ours: the attorneys, 
the accountants, the trust officers, the 
bankers, etc. 

“For three years now this month 
we have been offering authoritative, 
factual, practical and fundamental 
material in a distinguished and dig- 
nified format which has dramatically 
given to the underwriter, manager, 
Home Office executive, and mem- 
bers of the allied professions a con- 
crete demonstration of what consti- 
tutes professional field underwriting. 

“The Journal is registered with 
the important legal and tax indus- 
tries; it is on file in the libraries of 
colleges and universities which have 
insurance courses in their curricula; 
teachers of life insurance habitually 
give their pupils reading assignments 
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in it; many of the outstanding law 
libraries have it because of the legal, 
tax and estate planning articles 
which regularly appear in it. It is 
frequently quoted in legal, account- 
ing, and fiduciary and tax publica- 
tions. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
aging Director, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Subject: "The Significance of the 
Agency Management Association." 


“It is not too much to say that 
life insurance stands pre-eminent 
among American businesses in pos- 
sessing the Aptitude Text, which 1s 
probably the best known work which 
the Life Insurance Management As- 
sociation has done. Designed to help 
our business discourage men whose 
record on the Index shows they have 
low aptitude for life insurance sell- 
ing, this is now thoroughly tested in 
its scientific accuracy and is widely 
used by home offices and agencies. 

“Another one of our activities 
with which you all come in daily 
indirect contact is our Schools in 
Agency Management. These Schools 
started 20 years ago this year. In 
those intervening years we have had 
many hundreds of managers study 
under our guidance, discuss the re- 
sults of our research work and at- 
tempt to apply those findings to 
their own agencies. Once again, the 
strength of this work rests on re- 
search and on the industry-wide 
basis of the Association’s activities. 

“Both the Million Dollar Round 
Table and the Association are in 
positions of significant leadership. 


| The way we discharge the accom- 
| panying responsibilities will do much 


to set the pattern for agency man- 
agement in the future.” 


ae. 


S. S. Huebner, PH.D., Sc.D. Professor 
of Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; President, American College 
of Life Underwriters. Subject: "'Co- 
operation—the Sole Aim of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers." 


“The American College of Life 
Underwriters is devoted entirely to 
life insurance as an institution. It 
aims to further life underwriting in 
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every way possible with respect to 
knowledge of subject matter and 
professional attitude. Industry, char- 
acter and aptitude are presumed in 
every calling, but knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and professional attitude 
to clientele may not be presumed. 


“They must be acquired through 
hard study and painstaking daily 
practice of a character to engender 
a religious belief that that rightness 
of action, based on knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, is always the best policy. 
So the American College has for its 
sole purpose, in a cooperative way 
with all life insurance groups, the 
furtherance of these two outstanding 
objectives.” 


* *«* * 


Holgar J. Johnson, President, Institute 
of Life Insurance. Subject: "Why 
Compete for Public Favor?" 


“Those of us in life insurance 
know that our business is highly 
competitive—with 584 companies ac- 
tively competing with each other to 
bring life insurance protection to the 
people. Most people, the buying 
public especially, understand from 
experience the fact that agents are 
constantly competing with each other 
for that business. 

“But there are many aspects of 
competition which the public does 


not understand so well, such as the 
competition on rates and policy con- 
tracts, competition in the investment 
field which is especially keen today, 
competition as to agency contracts 
and commissions, competition as to 
character and quality of service 
rendered by the companies through 
their agents. .. . 

“The high degree of public favor 
towards life insurance is not an acci- 
dent. It has come from action. No 
one can refute the fact that (1) the 
agency force today is better selected 
than ever before, (2) the quality of 
training, although not perfect in all 
instances, is far better than it has 
ever been and much better than most 
businesses, (3) the general super- 
vision given by the agencies and the 
companies is constantly improving 
and today more than ever the com- 
panies are accepting a greater de- 
gree of responsibility for the quality 
of service afforded by their agency 
forces; and (4) the specialized in- 
formation which men like you and 
even those of lesser production re- 
sults are giving is the rule today 
rather than the exception. 

“It would be foolish to deny the 
fact that under our present distribu- 
tion system the service rendered by 
the individual agents costs some- 
thing. What we must continue to 
prove in the winning of public favor 
is that it’s worth what it costs.” 
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Group Knowledge—from page 19 


the only acceptable insurance to both 
labor and management at large. As 
a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table each of us is an increas- 
ingly vital part of this whole pro- 
gram. As a professional underwriter 
each of us is in demand and we have 
a large responsibility to be properly 
equipped to give sound, competent, 
informed advice and counsel to both 
the employer and his employees. 
We are the doctors, we are the men 
of the hour. 

“T shall not go into the matter of 
union insurance companies or com- 
pulsory federal or state employee in- 
surance benefits or uninsured trustee 
plans, which may prove to be more 
to be feared than the commonly 
feared federal control or federal 
supervision of our insurance com- 
panies.” 

In spite of the phenomenal amount 
of group insurance of all kinds, Mr. 
Carlin said the various states and 
the Federal Government feel that 
even when including Social Security 
there has only been a beginning in 
providing proper security from a 
social and economic point of view. 


“It has been charged that most of 
the group insurance commissions go 
to specialized brokers and our 
brothers in general insurance busi- 
ness,” Mr. Carlin said. ‘Where are 
the M.D.R.T. men? Are we collect- 
ing our share of commission on the 
60,000 contracts written in 1948? 





AMERICAN SOCIETY C.L.U. 
New Officers 


Karl K. Krogue, branch manager, Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance, Spokane, Wash., 
was elected President of the Society by 
a mail ballot, as announced September 
14 last. Other officers elected were: Vice 
President, Howard H. Cammack, General 
Agent, John Hancock Mutual, Albany, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Carl M. Spero, inde- 
pendent underwriter, New York, N. Y. 
and Secretary, James W. Smither, Jr., 
General Agent, Union Central, New Or- 
leans, La. 


New directors elected include Robert 
E. Wilkins, Manager, Prudential, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Frank C. Wigginton, Agency 
Manager, Bankers Life of lowa, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Foster A. Vineyard, General 
Agent, Aetna Life, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Walter C. Mayer, Agent, Mutual Benefit, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Hugh W. Davy, Man- 
ager, Home Life, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Roy E. Stringer, Agent, State Mutual, 
Detroit, Mich. 











“What about the workers o: the 
hundreds of thouands of smal! »jp- 
ployers who are not eligible for g: up 
insurance?” Mr. Carlin = asied. 
“What are M.D.R.T. men doing 
about them? Are they writing tiem 
adequate individual ordinary policies 
or any policies at all? They too are 


good American citizens and they 
need group coverages. Here is a 


challenge to write sound trusieced 
group plans on an industry 
basis. Much of 
been written in recent years 
predict it has only started. 


wide 
this business has 
and | 


Sooner or Later 


“Sooner or later your state will 
likely pass compulsory disability in- 
surance laws, if it has not already, 
You have a challenge to properly 
prepare yourself for that tremendous 
personal opportunity. Unless you 
are prepared, your law may well 
provide that the coverage cannot be 
written through insurance companies 
but must be written by the state such 
as in the case of Rhode Island where 
it is a monopolistic tax supported 
state fund with no private plans al- 
lowed in substitution.” 
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LIFE'S SHOP WINDOW 
by ETHEL SMITH 


Regional Manager 
Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company, .Chicago 


ID) you ever think of life as a 
1) shor window with you and me 
as shoppers ? 

Just as surely as we can walk 
down into the shopping district, 
select an article from a shop window, 
and buy it, just so surely can we 
choose and obtain from Life’s Shop 
Window that which we desire. 

Your choice may be wealth. You 
can have wealth. But in obtaining 
wealth, the price may be the loss of 
vour friends because of no time to 
cultivate them. 

Business success may be your 
choice. You can have business suc- 
cess. In getting it, you may sacrifice 
your health because of improper eat- 
ing habits, or for lack of sufficient 
rest or exercise. 

You may want a social career. 
You can realize that ambition. But 
in being too-social conscious, you 
may overlook financial security and 
fail to make provision for your de- 
clining years. 

Yes, you can get what you want 
from Life’s Shop Window, but it is 
important that you choose wisely, 
with the full realization that you will 
have to pay the price for whatever 
you get, and with the knowledge that 
you cannot chisel on your score if 
you are to get out of life what you 
really desire most. 

Let's consider some of the things 
we, as women underwriters, must do 
if we are to shop wisely from Life’s 
Shop Window. We have many prob- 
lems in common. Why do we work 
outside our homes anyway? Is it to 
escape the boredom of social affairs ? 
No, | don’t think so. Women usually 
work for a practical reason. 93% of 
empioyed women work because they 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THREE PROBLEMS 


by ANN S. LISTON 
Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, South Bend 


T’ SEEMS there are three prob- 

lems that confront everyone in or 
entering the life insurance business 
—PROSPECTING, ORGANIZA- 
TION, and PHILOSOPHY. 

Prospecting has never been a 
problem for me for I have an 
imaginative mind and can envision 
in everyone a need for life insurance. 





NEW OFFICERS 


Elsie Doyle, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, hio, Chairman and 
Norma Wasson, Phoenix Mutual, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Vice Chair- 


man. 











In fact, I have to curb this curiosity 
to a degree, for frequently I find my- 
self sizing up a filling station at- 
tendant or a banker with a specula- 
tive eye, thinking of him as an insur- 
ance prospect, and suddenly realize 
that such immediate interest might 
be miscontrued. But you see the 
point, I am sure. Every person that 
we meet or see is a prospect if we 
are but willing to talk with him. 
It is always amazing to me how 
quickly a cold canvass can turn into 
a new client and a new friendship 
is made. If you are loathe to follow 
the cold canvass method, try to use 
others to pave the way, thus ob- 
viating a distasteful task. 

Again, I am constantly amazed at 
the generosity of others in giving 
me information and directing me to 
their friends. When a prospect is 
referred to me, I always go back to 
the person who referred him and 
thank him for his thoughtfulness and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SPOTLIGHT YOURSELF 


by MARGARET DIVVER 
Advertising Manager 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston 


N MY experience in the life in- 
| chad business, I have observed 
two phenomena that are definitely 
characteristic of our trade. One is 
that though life insurance is such a 
good thing, there just isn’t enough 
of it. Another is that it is the natural 
inclination of most people who have 
made good in the business to do 
something for the business that has 
done so much for them! There is a 
sense of obligation among successful 
life insurance agents that is seldom 
observed in any other business. 

Lest these two observations appear 
to be unrelated, I ask you just to 
look around this room. If all the po- 
tential women producers were here 
today, it would be hard to find a 
hall big enough to hold them, and 
one of the greatest contributions you 
successful life insurance women 
could make to the life insurance busi- 
ness is to induce these women to 
find the same happiness and satis- 
faction in the profession of life in- 
surance as you have. In fact, I might 
paraphrase the remark that “‘life in- 
surance is a good thing but there 
isn’t enough of it,” to “life insurance 
women are wonderful but there 
aren't enough of them.” 

When you search for the reason 
why other fields of endeaver are so 
crowded with women, while it is 
difficult to find enough life insurance 
women in most communities to make 
up a table of bridge, you find an 
amazing reticence on the part of life 
insurance women to make known 
their profound joy and satisfaction 
in their chosen work. The same 
woman who exclaims, “I just 
couldn’t go around asking people to 
buy life insurance,” experiences no 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Shop Window—Continued 


want a higher standard of living for 
themselves. and their families ; while 
one-third of the women workers are 
the sole support of their families. 
This working outside the home is a 
realistic proposition for most of us. 


Price to Pay 
When we work outside the home 
we have to pay a price. That price 
includes the inconveniences we must 


CAN 


to benefit from or 





bear—such as getting up at an early 
morning hour instead of turning over 
for an extra hour’s sleep—or going 
out in stormy blustery weather like 
we have in the north, when it would 
be much more pleasant to stay at 
home. We are paying the price of 


working when we have to spend time 
studying, planning, and laying out 
our work instead of joining friends 
or going to a concert or movie. In 
fact, sometimes our job has to be 
placed ahead of the very family for 
which we are working. 


That is in- 


BE REACHED 
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—and it will last a life- 
time when you are able 
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MODERNIZED AGENTS’ AND 


GENERAL AGENTS’ CONTRACTS 


F 2 with liberal retirement provisions 


A few general agency openings available 


“Nothing Better iny, 
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LIFE INSURA 


“As Faithtul as” 
: eat Sag 
Home Office: 135 South La Salle Street 


A 44 Year Old... 
Million in Force... 





Low Net Cost Company... 
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deed a problem—and a big one—how 
to divide our time between our 
precious family and that all im-. 
portant job. 

One thing is certain. We must 
always pay. The more successful we 
are in our career, the greater the 
price we pay. After all the only 
real difference between a successful 
and an unsuccessful underwriter is 
that the successful one is willing to 
pay by doing the disagreeable and 
unpleasant things she does not like 
to do until they become work habits, 
those work habits that are so essen. 
tial if we are to go places. 

In addition to the endless round of 
duties in connection with our homes, 
we women have to spend hours on 
things our male competitors do not 
have to even think about—beauty 
parlor appointments, the selecting ol 
clothes and having them altered, tak. 
ing time to buy the all important 
accessories—to say nothing of keep- 
ing our wardrobes in shape after we 
have assembled them. All this takes 
hours of our valuable time. A book 
is judged largely by its cover, and 
if we are to put ourselves across, 
and get what we want from Life's 
Shop Window, we have to put upa 
good front. Time spent on appear- 
ance is not wasted. 

ne way to be an unwise shopper 
is to show a tendency to be a martyr 
to the job, as some women do. When 
a woman takes a job she tries to see 
how much she can do. When a man 
gets a similar job, he tries to see 
how much he can get done for him 
without effort on his part. As a re- 
sult, the male competitor can use 
his time for the more important 
things, and at the end of the day 
emerge fresh as a daisy, while the 
poor woman wears herself out over 
petty details, and by the end of the 
day she is all frazzled out, dead tired, 
and possibly feeling sorry for hersellt. 
That kind of routine causes job- 
staleness. 

There is a cure for job-staleness. 
It is travel, vacations, new clothes, 
new faces, hobbies. But you throw 
up your hands and say, “Y es, I 
know, but all that costs money.” Of 
course, it does. That is another of 
our common handicaps. We do not 
possess enough of the money-mak- 
ing, money-craving instinct. If we 
did there would be more million 
dollar writers in our ranks. Ajiter 
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all making money is the primary 
reason for going into business. We 
poor misguided females take on a job 
and make a cause of it—a project of 
it, We stick regardless of whether 
it pays off or not. That is one place 
we should get the male attitude. 
When a woman keeps her nose on 
the grindstone continuously, she usu- 
ally succeeds only in grinding her 
own nose. Lifting the nose off the 
grindstone frequently for recreation 
and vacations gives vision and a 
broader perspective of this business 
of ours, and enables us to shop 
wisely. 

There is nothing quite so small 
as a woman wrapped up wholly in 
herself. We can't be ingrown. We 
must give of ourselves, and if we do, 
we will radiate good personality. 
Just what is personality anyway? 
Seems to me it is a composite of 
intangibles evidenced by the way we 
talk, the way we walk, the way we 
look, the way we act—both emotion- 
ally and intellectually. Personality 1s 
not a gift of the gods, as many seem 
to think. It can be developed and 
improved, just as the motor in an 
automobile can be tuned. No per- 
sonality has ever arrived at its full 
growth. Good personality just con- 
tinues to grow and to develop. 


We all agree that knowledge of 
our business is not to be under- 
estimated. The training and the ap- 
prenticeship necessary to become an 
underwriter, and the eternal plug- 
ging away to keep ourselves current 
and abreast of the times, are some of 
the musts. Do you think knowledge 
or enthusiasm is the more important ? 
No less a business success than the 
late Charles Schwab said, “I con- 
sider my ability to arouse enthusiasm 
among men the greatest asset I pos- 
sess.” You see Schwab placed en- 
thusiasm ahead of his vast knowl- 
edge and his long experience. You 
can be a CLU, but unless you put 
enthusiasm into your work, you will 
be like a woodpecker pecking away 
on an old dead tree. You must have 
enthusiasm. 

You may say, “It isn’t natural for 
me to be enthusiastic.” Shakespeare 
said, “Assume a virtue if you have it 
not.” Just act enthusiastic, and you 
will be enthusiastic. Any enthusiasm 
IS as contagious as the measles, and 
lots more fun. One good way to 
arouse enthusiasm is to give your- 
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omething 
vidal's missing . . . 


... from an Employee Welfare 
Program when it does not provide 
Group Insurance. 


Employers all over the country are 
learning how Prudential Group In- 
surance helps an Employee Wei- 


fare Program: 


@ Group Insurance stamps a 
company as “a good place 
to work." 


@ By increasing a worker's se- 
curity it increases his pro- 


ductivity. 


@ Group claims do a good 
= relations job in the 
irm's customer area. 


Prudential's Representatives and 
Brokers have found the goodness 
in Group—through Group sales. 
There are profitable opportunities 
even among "small" employers. 
(Last year's average first-year 
commission on cases of 25 to 50 


lives—$348.) 











self a pep talk when you feel below 
par. A warmup like that will do 
wonders to bring you out of your 
shell. 

Let me remind you of what that 
great sage of Aurora, N. Y., Elbert 
Hubbard, once said :— 

“Keep your mind on the great 
and splendid things you would like 
to do. As the days go gliding by, 
you will find yourself unconsciously 
seizing the opportunities that are re- 
quired for the fulfillment of your 
desires.” 


That has a lot of meat in it. We 
might paraphrase this fine thought 
of Elbert Hubbard’s and say it this 
way :— 

“Keep your mind on the great and 
splendid things you would like to 
do. As the days go gliding by, you 
will find yourself unconsciously seiz- 
ing the opportunities that are re- 
quired for the securing of the things 
you have chosen from Life’s Shop 
Window. If you have paid the price, 
and have shopped wisely and well, 
you will see your desires fulfilled.” 
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PREMIUMS AND INTEREST 


F YOU'RE an average American 

life insurance policyholder, you 
pay only about 80 per cent of your 
insurance costs each year. The other 
20 per cent is paid for you by a 
unique kind of subsidy. 

it’s a unique subsidy because its 
Savings stay in your pocket. Its 
cost doesn’t pop up later in your tax 
bill, or in the price of groceries. This 
is because the subsidy is paid for, 
vear after year, by interest money 
earned on insurance investments. 
Such interest earnings will total 
nearly one and three-quarter billion 
dollars in 1949, reports the family 
economics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. 

legal reserve funds of U. S. life 
companies have just made history 
by passing the 50-billion-dollar mark 


sometime during August, observes 
the bureau’s report. Additional 
“contingency reserves,’ etc., now 


amount to another 734 billions. 
Interest earnings on these funds 
take care of approximately one-fifth 
of all insurance costs. Policyholders 
pay the other four-fifths by means 
of their usual premium payments, 


which would otherwise have to be 
correspondingly larger. 

Life insurance reserves have 
reached their present total, says the 
report, because as of midsummer, 
1949, 80 million Americans own over 
190 million policies for a total of 
approximately 210 billion dollars of 
insurance ; of these policies, the most 
widely held is the “level premium” 
whole-life type, which builds up a 
reserve fund while the policyholder 
is young, in order to hold down his 
premium rate when he reaches the 
older age brackets where the death 
rate is high and therefore the in- 
surance cost is high, too. 

The premium rate or “price tag”’ 
originally set for a given policy al- 
lows for expected interest earnings 
on the reserve fund, the report points 
out. If net earnings run larger than 
expected, refunds are made in the 
form of “dividends” on “participat- 
ing” policies, while ‘“non-par’’ pre- 
mium rates on new business are re- 
adjusted frequently. 

Total interest earnings on the over 
57 billion dollars of insurance com- 
pany assets will exceed one billion, 
seven hundred million dollars for 
1949, supplying approximately 19 


cents out of each dollar of incoming 
life insurance funds while the policy- 
holder is contributing 80 cent: in 
premiums; a penny’s worth of inis- 
cellaneous other income completes 
the life insurance dollar. 

Interest earnings would be over 
a billion dollars larger and, other 
factors being equal, would pay close 
to 30 cents of the life insurance dollar 
if interest rates were at the 1930 
level, says the report, but average 
interest yield on imsurance invest- 
ments dropped steadily from just 
over 5 per cent in 1930 to a bottom 
of 2.88 per cent in 1947, it points out. 

Good news for the insuring pub- 
lic is the fact that interest yields 
halted their long decline last year 
and recovered slightly, to an average 
of close to 3 per cent, the report 
This is due partly to a slight 
actual rise in general interest rates, 
and partly to the fact that after mak- 
ing the bulk of their investments in 
U. S. Government bonds during the 
war, the life companies in the post- 
war years have been emphasizing 
business investments that earn a 
higher rate than their government 
securities, and so bring up the aver- 
age yield. 
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to success. 








says MRS. W. R. PRATT 
Fargo, North Dakota 


We certainly got double value from our 
first encounter with the Minnesota Mutual's 
Success Bond Story. We not only got some 
of the most unique insurance coverage on 
the market but Bill discovered a true secret jn 


Soon after we were married, Bill went into 
the Air Corps. We were stationed in Topeka 
just before Bill's discharge when a visit from 


—— 
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obligation. 


‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


a Minnesota Mutual representative 
us the marvelous 
power of the Success Bond Story. 
Bill was so impressed by this sales 
story that he knew he must use it to 
show other people the importance of 
adequate insurance protection. 


“We have really learned about 
success in three and one half years. 
Bill has done exceedingly well and 
he couldn't be happier. I'm glad that 
he's in a business in which the wives play 
such an important part and a business that 
will help us give our young son, Crosby, a 
secure happy childhood." 


Bill Pratt joined the Minnesota Mutual early 
1946 and his examined business from 
March through December of that year 


totaled $409,631. 
Bill Pratt does it, write today. There's no 


selling 


If you want to know how 


Organized 1880 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Applicant Shot After Application and 
Satisfactory Medical Examination but 
Before Actual Delivery of Policy 


N AUGUST 1, 1946, Johnny 

Elmo Reese applied for a $10,- 
000.00 life insurance policy with 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany. “At the time of his application 
he received from the agent of the 
company a conditional receipt which 
provided, in effect, the following: 
(1) that the policy was to become 
effective from date of the receipt, 
subject to provisions of the receipt 
and of the policy; and (2) no in- 
surance was to be created, if within 
60 days from date of the receipt no 
policy, in exchange for the receipt, 
was received, or if no written notice 
of approval was received from the 
home office. 

The facts, which were not in dis- 
pute, showed that the applicant had 
been found to be an acceptable risk 
insofar as his health was concerned 
by a physician designated by the 
Company. The policy, however, had 
been prepared and forwarded to the 
agent with instructions to hold it 
pending an investigation of the ap- 
plicant’s habits, financial ability and 
mode of living. The investigation re- 
port, dated August 9, 1946, revealed 
that the applicant was guilty of reck- 
less driving, fast living, drinking, and 
had been involved in an automobile 
accident. Although the report was 
of such a nature as to cause the 
Company to refuse to deliver the 
policy, the report was received at 
the Home Office on August 12 and 
had not been examined at the time 
ot the applicant’s death. The ap- 
plicant was shot on August 14, 1946 
by the Town Marshal, of Centerville, 
Mississippi. 

‘he trial court held for the in- 
Surer, adjudging no liability, and the 
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United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit affirmed this de- 
cision. 

The lower court stated its inter- 
pretation of the terms of the appli- 
cation and conditional receipt as fol- 
lows: 


“It seems clear, therefore, that it was 
the purpose of the parties to permit the 
company to have 60 days within whi h 
to accept or reject the application. Of 
course, under other provisions of the 
policy, if the company had given written 
notice of the approval of the application 
within the 60 days, liability would have 
attached.” 


The appellate court agreed with 
this construction. The conditional 
acceptance of the premium could not 
abrogate the necessity for the ac- 
ceptance of the application and issu- 
ance of the policy. Clearly the Com- 
pany had the right within the 60 day 
period to further investigate the ap- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





plicant as to his living and financial 
habits and to reject the application, 
if it so desired. 

The consideration for dating the 
policy as of the date of the condi- 
tional receipt was twofold: (1) the 
lower premium throughout the pe- 
riod of the policy since it would be 
computed at a lower age, and (2) 
the applicant would not have to 
undergo an additional physical ex- 
amination. 


On the question of the delivery of 
the policy to the agent, the court 
cited New York Life Insurance 
Company vs. Smith, 129 Mississippi 
544, 91 Southern 456 where it was 
stated: 


“It is the intention of the parties that 
governs, and not the manual possession 
of the policy. Where there is an in- 
tention on the part of the insurer to part 
with the contral of the policy, and to 
place it in the control of the insured 
or some person acting for him, that is 
sufficient to constitute delivery. And 
the delivery of the policy by the insurer 
to his agent, with unconditional instruc- 
tions to deliver it to the insured, amount 
to delivery.” 


In this case, however, there was a 
delivery to the agent with specific 
instructions not to deliver the policy 
to the applicant but to hold it pend- 
ing further investigation. In addi- 
tion there was no intention on the 
part of the insurer to part with the 
control of the policy. Reese vs. 
American National Insurance Com- 


pany, 13 CCH Life Cases 993. 


Counsel: 
Forrest B. Jackson and Joe H. 
Daniel, Jackson, Mississippi, 
for Applicant. 


William H. Watkins § and 
Charles G. Dibrell, Jr., Jack- 


son, Mississippi, for Insurer. 
(Continued on the next page} 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


insureds Failure to Properly Answer 
Application Questions Held Waived 
by Issuance of Policy 


The State Farm Life Insurance 
Company issued a policy of life in- 
surance to Kenneth Warren Johnson 
on July 4, 1946. On May 31, 1947, 
the insured died of coronary occlu- 
sion and the company denied liability 
on the basis of a false and incomplete 
answer contained in the application. 

By express provision the policy 
made the application a part of it and 
further recited that all statements, 
answers and representations con- 
tained therein were true, complete 
and correctly recorded ; and that no 
material circumstances or informa- 
tion had been withheld or omitted 
concerning the past or present state 
of health of the insured. In response 
to a question which inquired whether 
the applicant had been advised to 
have a surgical operation or whether 
he contemplated one, Johnson an- 
swered “Yes.” The usual question as 
to whether the applicant had con- 
sulted a physician or had been under 


medical care during the past ten 
years was left blank and the word 
“none” was placed in the space ask- 
ing for further details. 

As a defense the company pleaded 
that in the application the insured 
falsely stated that he was free from 
disease and in sound health and had 
not consulted a physician or been 
under medical care during the imme- 
diately preceding ten years; when 
actually at the time of delivery of 
the policy he was not in good health 
and had consulted several physicians, 
including a heart specialist, during 
the ten year period. Claimant in the 
case, however, submitted affidavits 
of three physicians, one of whom had 
conducted the physical examination 
of the insured in connection with the 
application for the insurance, which 
stated in substance that the insured 
was in excellent health and had no 
serious ailments. 

The lower court entered a sum- 
mary judgment for the company, but 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the 10th Circuit reversed and re- 
manded the cause. 

The court stated the rules of law 





“We're glad you suggested 
Home Guard Insurance’ 


Sy 
See 


Both to you and to our customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings im- 
portant advantages. 

From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in a policy that’s planned 
specifically for mortgage-coverage. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
makes real sense to cover the mort- 
gage loan with life insurance at such 
reasonable cost. 


It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 
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velop this improved Mortgage Loan 


policy. Through the past twenty 
years, Old Republic has become the 
largest company specializing in life 
insurance on Consumer Credit, serv- 
ing over 2000 financial institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
James H. Jarrell, Pres. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








applicable in the State of Colora jo 
to this situation to be the followine: 


“It is the law in Colorado that a {: ise 
statement of fact material to the risk 
contained in the application will oid 
the policy, whether the misreprese:ita- 
tion be the result of intention o: of 
mistake, and whether made in good 
faith or otherwise. Citing German | ife 
Insurance Co. vs. Klein, 25 Colorado 
Appeals 326, 137 Pacific 73; South 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago vs. Korrey, 113 Colorado 359. 
157 Pacific 2d 149. 


“But it is also the well recognized 
rule that where an application for a 
policy of insurance discloses upon its 
face that a question is incompletely or 
imperfectly answered, or is not an- 
swered at all, the acceptance of the 
application and the issuance of the 
policy without request for clarification 
or completion of the application consti- 
tutes a waiver of the incompleteness or 
imperfection of the answer, or the fail- 
ure to answer at all, and renders such 
condition of the application immaterial. 
Citing Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Raddin, 120 U. S. 183; 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
vs. Van Fleet, 47 Colorado 401, 107 
Pacific 1087.” 


The upper court in this case held 
that the facts placed it under the 
second rule above. Clearly the ap- 
plication was incomplete but the de- 
fendant accepted it in that form, and 
made no request for completion, 
clarification or additional informa- 
tion but instead issued the policy. 
Therefore, according to the court it 
waived and rendered immaterial any 
incompleteness or inaccuracy of fact 
contained in the application as tu 
whether the applicant had -consulted 
a physician or been under medica! 
care during the preceding ten years. 


In a dissenting opinion, Mr, Chief 
Justice Phillips felt that when the 
insured answered “none” under the 
heading “disease and injury” he, in 
effect, told the company that he hac 
not consulted a physician in the past 
ten years either for disease or in- 
jury. Therefore, this answer being 
false, the case would come under the 
first rule above mentioned and the 
claimant was not entitled to recov- 
ery. Johnson vs. State Farm Life 
Insurance Company, 13 CCH Life 
Cases 995. 


Counsel: 
Ralph E. Waldo, Jr., Waldo & 
Waldo, Greeley, Colorado, 


for Beneficiary. 
Kenneth M. Wormwood, Wil- 
liam T. Wolvington, Denver, 
Colorado, for Insurer. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


By Joseph ]. Loughlin, Jr., New York 


After being in the general insurance business for a 
while, things seemed to progress very nicely—that is, 
until World War II came along. I spent almost five 
years in the Army, mostly overseas, and I had a great 
deal of time to think about my future in the insurance 
business, after the war. It became very evident to me 
that a more professional approach in my insurance 
selling activities would be of great benefit. 

As a result, upon my discharge, I attempted to find 
a means of approaching the sale of insurance from a 
professional point of view—and I was referred to the 
Provident Mutual and to my present general agent, 
George P. Shoemaker. An introduction to the colorful 
“Chart for Living’’ monthly income graph seemed to 
be the solution to my problem of professional selling. 
I immediately joined the agency and be- 
gan to concentrate on using the Chart. 

This I was able to do very successfully, 
for my enthusiasm for the Chart and life 
insurance made it rather easy for me to 
make sales. Those persons to whom I 
present the Chart are, for the most part, 
so impressed that referred leads are 
readily forthcoming. 

By selling with the Chart I have 





certainly attained my goal of professionalizing my 
approach. My average policy the first year was over 
$8000 and last year it was even higher. This certainly 
bespeaks the high quality clientele that can be built 
through the medium of the Chart. 

An example of how the Chart can improve the 
quality of a sale is found in the case of a prospect 
who was convinced that he needed $10,000 of term 
insurance to fulfill his insurance needs. This man was 
sold before I ever talked to him and yet, when I had 
completed his Chart, he came to realize that $10,000 
of term insurance was insufficient—and he bought 
$30,000 of ordinary life instead. 

During my first two years of selling, I sold over 
$600,000 of life insurance of which more than 
$400,000 came from Chart presenta- 
tions. Most of these sales would have been 
nonexistent, or at least considerably 
smaller, if I had not made use of the 
“Chart for Living.’ I plan to continue my 
selling with the Chart because I feel that, 
besides giving me a greater volume of 
sales, it gives my clients a most effec- 
tive and efficient solution to their insur- 
ance problems. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











VOLUNTARY HEALTH 


C ONTINUING its. spectacular 
growth of the last decade, volun- 
tary health insurance reached new 
high levels in its coverage of the 
American people in 1948, enabling 
millions more to meet unpredictable 
costs of hospital and medical care. 

As a result, the Council said, two 
persons out of every five in the entire 
population now have voluntary pro- 
tection against costs of hospital care, 
while nearly one out of every four 
has voluntary surgical expense in- 
surance. Striking gains also were 
scored by other forms of voluntary 
health insurance, notably that of 
medical expense protection which 
covers doctors’ calls. 


Gains Reported 


The Council reported the follow- 
ing gains in the numbers covered 
under voluntary health insurance 
plans in the single year between the 
end of 1947 and the end of 1948: 

Hospital expense—increased from 
52,584,000 to 60,995,000, a gain of 
8,411,000 or 16 per cent. 

Surgical expense—up from 26,- 
247,000 to 34,060,000, increase of 
7,813,000 or 30 per cent. 

Medical expense—up from 8,898,- 
000 to 12,895,000, gain of 3,997,000 
or 45 per cent. 

Loss of income due to illness or 
accident—increased from 31,224,000 
to 33,410,000, rise of 2,186,000 or 7 
per cent. 

The Council pointed out that the 
group entitled to benefits under vol- 
untary plans for loss of income due 
to disability, the basic type of pro- 
tection sold by private insurance or- 
ganizations writing accident and 
health insurance, now comprises well 
over half the entire labor force. 

“The remarkably rapid growth of 
voluntary health insurance can best 
be appreciated if the last decade is 
surveyed, rather than merely one 
vear’s gain even if very great, as it 
was last year,” John H. Miller, 
chairman of the committee which 
prepared the Council’s survey, de- 
clared. 
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“Historically, most health insur- 
ance plans are very new. It was only 
in 1930 when Blue Cross organiza- 
tions first made their appearance 
with hospital expense coverage. 
Group hospitalization coverage was 
first made available by insurance 


companies in 1934. The first surgi-_ 


cal expense insurance was offered in 
1938, while medical care insurance is 
much more recent. 


Coverage Figures 


“The coverage figures tell a 
graphic story. Taking hospital ex- 
pense under group insurance and 
Blue Cross plans alone (millions of 
others are covered for this under 
other voluntary plans), it is found 
that only about 314 million persons 
were covered at the end of 1938, or 
only ten years ago. Five years later 
the number had increased to about 
19% millions. The coverage now 
for these two types of organizations 
is over 47 millions, which is 15 times 
the 1938 total and more than double 
the figure of five years ago. 

“For surgical expense, only 100,- 
000 were covered 10 years ago under 
group insurance and plans sponsored 
by Medical Societies or affiliated 
with Blue Cross, while the number 
was less than 6 millions only five 
years ago. Now the number covered 
by these plans is over 24 millions, a 
fourfold gain in just five years. 
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“As tor medical insur- 
ance, it was unknown ten years ago. 
Five years ago less than a million 
were covered for this contingency 
by group insurance and plans spon. 
sored by Medical Societies or those 
affiliated with Blue Cross. It is this 
form of yoluntary health insurance 
which is showing the most rapid 


expense 


‘growth proportionally, as the 45 per 


cent gain in total number covered in 
1948 alone indicates. 

“Thus voluntary health insurance, 
largely a new development on the 
American scene, has recently been 
making available new forms of coy- 
erage and protection against a wider 
range of contingencies. [These plans 
are winning the increasingly rapid 
acceptance of the American people 
and have a most promising future.” 


Council 


The Health Insurance Council 
comprises principal trade associa- 
tions in the insurance field. They 
are the American Life Convention, 
American Mutual Alliance, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, Health and 
Acident Underwriters Conference, 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Life Insurance Conference, and 
National Fraternal Congress of 
America. 

Mr. Miller, chairman of The Sur- 
vey Committee, is Vice-President 
and Actuary of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Maurice 
L. Furnivall, Assistant Actuary, The 
Travelers Insurance Company; Bill 
Edward Howland, Statistician, 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference; Frank Lang, manager 
of the Research Department, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies; Charles A. Siegfried, As- 
sistant Actuary, Metropolitan Luiie 
Insurance Company; J. Henry 
Smith, Associate Actuary, The Equ'- 
table Life Assurance Society; and 
J. E. Taylor, Associate Actuary, The 
National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company. 
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paid busi- 


Bankers Life Company: New 


ness for the first seven months of 1949 


totaled $87,238,726 compared with 
$87,571,720 for the same period of 1948. 


x * 


Berkshire Life: Zerman L. Toedtman, in 
the business many years, has been named 
General Agent in Dayton, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Hiector Shay who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 

x «x * 
Boston Mutual: Jer ry « 1. Alajajian has 
been named manager of the Waltham 
District Office succeeding Harry 4G. 
Scampton, retiring after 31 years of serv- 
ice. At the same time, Francis J. Mc- 
Cabe was named manager of the Brockton 
District Ofhce succeeding Joseph P. 
Derosier, retiring after 25 years of service. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance Company: 
New paid life Insurance for July, 1949 
totaled $7,619,767 representing a 11.7 per 
cent gain over the same month last year. 
The total sales for the first seven months 
were $58,568,719 representing a gain of 
7.5 per cent. 
x *« *® 


Connecticut General: Robert IW. 
Powers, with the company since 1946, has 
been named manager of the newly opened 
branch office in St. Louis, Mo. 

John D. Chapman, with the company 
since 1947, has been named group manager 
in Norfolk, Va. 


x * *® 


Eastern Life: William A. Orband, with 
the company since 1927, has been named 
General Agent in Binghamton, N. Y., 
with offices in the O’Neil Building. 


x * *® 


Federal Life: Lee H. Dunbar in the busi- 
ness twenty-nine years and most recently 
assistant secretary of Alliance Life has 
been appointed in similar capacity with 
the Federal Life. In his new position he 
wil! have charge of the conservation pro- 
gram of the company. 


x ** 


Franklin Life: A sales congress was held 


on September 7 and 8 for five hundred 
representatives of the company who also 
vicwed the unveiling of the statue of 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Benjamin Franklin executed by the world 
famed sculptor, James Earle Fraser. The 
principal speaker at the unveiling was 
Vice President Alvin W. Barkley. 

J. Allen Creath, in the business seven- 
teen years and formerly general agent for 
the Provident Mutual Life has been named 
regional sales director in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

W. E. Caldwell associated with the 
Equitable Life of lowa as general agent 
for the past twenty-three years has been 
named general agent and field supervisor 
in Fort Dodge, lowa. 

J. Leslie Livingston, C.L.U., for the 
past 23 years General Agent for the com- 
pany in Grand Rapids, Mich. has been 
promoted to the post of Regional Sales 
Director in Western Michigan. 


x * * 


General Life Insurance Company of 
America: 4. G. Withers formerly an 
agent and superintendent with the National 
Life and Accident has been appointed a 
Supervisor with the General Life and in 
this capacity will act as assistant to J. E. 
Edwards, Agency Director. 


=x *«* * 
Great Southern Life: P. H. Huffstetler, 


in the business since the '20’s and most 
recently a Manager for the Reserve Loan 
Life, has been named Manager in Dallas 
City for the company. 


x * *® 


Great-West Life: Join M. Bragg, 
F.S.A. and with the company since 1945, 
has been named Assistant Actuary. 


o-oo 


Home Life: Has opened three new 


Agencies in Boston, Mass., St. Paul, Minn. 
and Memphis, Tenn. Claude L. Booher, 
with the company since 1937 and most 
recently Manager at Minneapolis, takes 
over the Boston post. Vincent L. Nelson, 
with the company since 1944 and most 
recently Assistant Manager in Min- 
neapolis, heads the newly organized 
Agency in St. Paul. Herbert M. Barton 
(1945) was named successor to Mr. 
Booher in Minneapolis. 

Theron M. Lemly, with the company 
since 1939 and most recently .Assistant 
Manager in Atlanta. was named Manager 
of the new Agency in Memphis, Tenn. 


x** * 


John Hancock: Milton A. Goldstandt, a 
member of the Ferrel M. Bean agency of 








the company in Chicago, recently dis- 

tinguished himself in cold canvass by sell- 

ing $700,000 of corporation and personal 

insurance with annual premiums exceeding 

$35,C00. Mr. Goldstandt is a qualifying 

— of the Million Dollar Round 
able. 


x * * 


John Newton’ Russell Memorial 
Award: John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 


Managing Director of the Life Insurance 
Agency ‘Management Association, has 
been selected to receive the award for this 
year. The inscription reads in part: “De- 
fender of the American Agency System 
and distinguished pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the application of research tech- 
niques to the problems of agency manage- 
ment.” 
a-? @ 


Kansas City Life: August 22 last was 
President Bixby’s birthday and in recog- 
nition thereof 356 agents wrote 662 appli- 
cations for a record-breaking $2,731,935 
of insurance. This topped last year’s high 
for the occasion by more than $80,000. 


x * * 


Liberty Life: J. Burton Webster, Jr., 
C.L.U., in the business since 1936 and most 
recently with the Penn Mutual Life, has 
been named Home Office Supervisor. 


x * * 


Lincoln National Life: /. Bryan Stratton 
with the company since 1935 and formerly 
district agent in Baytown, Texas has been 
promoted to general agent in Houston. 
The new agency is known as Bryan Strat- 
ton & Associates and is located at 1407 
City National Bank Building. 


wR? 2 


Massachusetts Protective Co.: Everett 
J. Merrifield, with the company since 
1946, has been named home office general 
agent for the Massachusetts Protective 
Assn. and the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Harold Stein, with 
the company since 1931, has been named 
m?nager of the Hardin Square District in 
Chicago. 

Cyrus H. Ohanian and Glendon A. 
Arnold formerly with the company’s field 
training division have been named man- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


agers at Taunton, Mass. and St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont respectively. At the same 
time Clarence T. Borden was transferred 
from St. Johnsbury to Attleboro, Mass. 


x *k * 


Minnesota Mutual: /. Walter Gladders, 
in the business 21 years and with the com- 
pany sirice 1944, has resigned as Superin- 
tendent of Agencies to become General 
Agent for the company in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


x * *® 


Missing Persons: The National Desertion 


Bureau Inc. is seeking to locate James 
Waldo Chapman (37 years old) who is 
generally employed as an insurance agent. 
Mr. Chapman is 5 ft. 3 in. tall, weighs 
145 pounds, has red hair and blue eyes. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of this 
man is requested to communicate with 


The National Desertion Bureau, 105 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 

oe =? 2 
Mutual Benefit: August C. Hansch 


(1947) and H. Douglas Palmer (1946) of 
the Agency Department of the company, 
have been promoted to Sales Service 
Manager and Agent Training Manager, 
respectively. 

Stuart A. Monroe has been named As- 
sociate General Agent of the company’s 
Solomon Huber Agency in New York 
City. 


Augustus P. “Gus” Porter, Chattanooga 
District Manager for the Nashville 
Agency of the company, was a guest of 
honor at the home omce in September, 
commemorating his 5Uth anniversary. 

bill C. 1hurman, in the business since 
1915 and with the company since 19437, 
and most recently General Agent at New- 
ark, died on September 10th last. 

George J. Smith, with the company 
since 1947, has been named General Agent 
for the newly established agency in South 
Bend, Ind. ‘this marks the second agency 
of the company in that city and both are 
housed at 820 Sherland Building. 


x * *® 


Mutual Life: Marvin R. Robbins, with 


the company since 1922 as a member of 
the Charlotte, N. C., agency, has been 
named “Field Underwriter of the Year.” 

This award is based upon the under- 
writer's value to his agency and its repre- 
sentatives, his activity and civic aftairs, 
his work among policyholders and the 
public, and his participation in the activi- 
ties of the NALU. 

Stanton G. Hale, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Division, has been 
appointed Assistant Manager of Agencies, 
in the home office, while Frank B. Jack- 
son, Superintendent of Agencies, will have 
supervision over the newly formed Eastern 
division. The New York City agencies 
are now included in this division. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): On September 30 


last, Edgar T. Wells, General Agent for 
the company’s leading Agency at 55 


Liberty Street, New York City, offici:jly 
retired. Philip F, Hodes, Associate 
General Agent and who has been vith 
Mr. Wells for over 20 years, has beep 
named his successor. Mr. Wells, how- 
ever, expects to continue his association 
with the Agency in an advisory capac ity. 
J. Edward Deutsch, in the busines 
since 1934 and with the company since 
1946, most recently Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, has been named 
General Agent in Rochester, N. Y.. suc. 
ceeding Bruce S. Johnson, retiring. 
New life insurance for August, 1949 
totaled $7,373,269, representing a 4.6% 
increase over the previous August. The 
in force on August 31 was $1,040,890, 104. 
Kirtland J. Keve, in the business since 
1946 and with the company since 1948, has 
been named Director of Agents Training 


succeeding J. Edward Deutsch, who was 
recently named General Agent in 
Rochester, N. 

x *k * 


Nippon Life: For the year ending March 
31, 1949 this Japanese company had 
$2,309,535,582 of insurance in force with 
total assets of $92,454,391. New business 
written during the year was $1,377,326,566, 
These figures are arrived at by using an 
exchange ratio of 360 Yen to the dollar. 
Needless to state, inflation has a direct 
bearing on their size. 


x * * 


Occidental of Cal.: Closed the first half 
of 1949 with $2,039,482,358 of life insur- 
ance in force representing a net gain of 
$117,279,752 since year end. 
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a Non-Contributory Basis. . 
Plus 
1. Unexcelled Service 


New Orleans 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 





FOR CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
S ae: 





INCOME AGAINST 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER 
MEN embracing a Pension For Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death Benefits . . . on 


2. Competitive Merchandise 
3. Flexible Underwriting 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE ee 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
V.-P. & Agency Director 


A Tribute— 





AT 65 


* times and bad times—war time 











As we enter our 40th year we 
pause to pay tribute to our loyal 


field force, who through good 


and peace time—have contrib- 
uted so greatly to our years of 


steady progress. 


Natnhwenaly* 

nsurance Company if 
142 East Gilman Street 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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News 








Dornbirer has 


Ohio Nationaf: FE. W. 
been promoted to Director of Training in 
the state of Ohio and Virgil M. logle has 
been named his successor as General Agent 
covering the counties of Licking, Holmes, 
Guernsey, Coshocton, Muskingum and 
Knox. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Vrs. Louise M. Cun- 


ningham of the Dave J. Cohen Agency in 
Miami, Florida, led all women under- 
writers in the company for-the second suc- 
cessive year. Recently she was acclaimed 
“Outstanding Underwriter of 1948” by the 
Managers’ and General Agents’ Associa- 
tion of Miami. 

The Joseph M. Gantz Agency of the 
company has decided to concentrate future 
efforts in the Cincinnati area. As a result, 
three new General Agents have been ap- 
pointed : Herbert W’. Wiedemann, Colum- 
bus: Jake Matusoff, Dayton and Edgar R. 
Sulier in Toledo. All three were inducted 
and trained under the leadership of the 
Gantz organization. 

An exhibit of oil paintings, tempora, 
water color and pastels, all the product of 
the home office clerical force, was ex- 
hibited in the home o‘fice recently. More 
than 50 of the paintings were considered 
of outstanding quality. As a result of 
this show, the company now plans the in- 
clusion of regular art classes in its per- 
sonnel activities. 


x * * 


Pennsylvania Life H. & A.: Hal B. 


Pearl, formerly a Hearst editor, has been 
named to head the newly created adver- 
tising and public relations department at 
the home office. 


For October, 1949 
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ATLAS... 


. ++ according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


thoroughly. 








TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Pioneer American: /’. D. Waltrip and 
Kurt Freund, tormerly with the Reserve 
Loan Life, have been named co-general 
agents for the company in El Paso, Texas. 
New offices are located in the Robert- 
Banner Building. 

Sylvester W. Munn, formerly with the 
Southwestern Insurance Agency in Ama- 
rillo, has been named manager for the 
company in that district. 


x * * 


The Prudential: Charles F. Lancaster 


with the company since 1927 has been 
named manager of the Erie, Pa. district 
office succeeding D. LeRoy Walliams who 
was recently transferred to Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Joseph B. Gatts, with the company 19 
years, has been named assistant general 
sales manager in the Group Department 
covering all parts of the country except 
the far west. 

Charles J. Tiensch, C.L.U. (1933) has 
been named Manager for the company at 
Passaic, N. J. At the same time Otis F. 
Shadel (1935) was promoted to Manager 
ar ag company’s district office at Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Arthur W. Siggs (1935) and Alfred F. 
Soderland (1937) have been promoted to 
Manager of the new Rainier district o‘fice 
at 71C9 Woodland Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
and Manager of the Seattle District re- 
spectively. 


x* x 


Security Mutual: Dr. Vincent G. Ham- 
mond, graduate of Syracuse University 
and Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, has been named assistant medical 
director, 


State Mutual: Varwell F. Ettlinger, in 
the business since 1931 with the North- 
western Mutual, has been named General 
Agent in Dayton, Ohio, succeeding George 
S. Lott, retiring after 34 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


x * *® 


Sterling Insurance Co.: John C. Magin- 
nis, in the business since 1927 and most 
recently agency supervisor for che North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
has joined the Sterling Illinois Agency, 
Inc., through the purchase of the local 
Ray Lennon Agency. The Sterling IIli- 
nois Agency, Inc., represents the company 
in the state of Illinois, 


ae ae 


Union Central: Andrew Delaney and 
Robert C. McQueen, both formerly with 
the Equitable Society and both Fellows of 
the Society of Actuaries, have been elected 
assistant actuaries. 


x * * 
United Fidelity Life: E. E. Sammons, in 


the business several years, has been named 
manager of the company’s Dallas agency. 
Mr. Sammons is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


x «re 


Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany: I. A. Maher, in the business since 
1926 and assistant agency supervisor of 
the company since 1941, has been promoted 
to Agency Supervisor in charge of the 
Western Division of the General Agency 
Department. 
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In the Field—trom page |6 


entirely overcome the expenses in- 
volved in financing new agents. It 
isn’t as clearly understood that there 
are other losses equally large if not 
larger involved in the maintenance 
of space and service where the pro- 
duction doesn’t sustain the overhead. 

The present distributive costs of 
life insurance are not too high. They 
are not high in view of the special 
problems of the business and the 
valuable service which is rendered 
by a good field organization. More 
service is constantly demanded by 
the public. The buyer has come to 
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Prompt Reservation Confirmation 


LINDELL BOULEVARD sf SPRING 3 





WE DON’T HAVE 
“BIG SHOTITIS”! 


No one with this outfit is a big shot We all 


put our pants on one leg ata time, same as 
anyone else. So, if you're not a big shot 
but want a general agency to build a good 
in your moderate 


moderate size business 


want You 


- Harry V. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 





realize that he can get the maximum 
value out of the money devoted to 
life insurance only through the most 
thorough-going, analytical service 
applied to his individual problem. 
This kind of service costs money. 
On the other hand, there are basic 
and fundamental economic reasons 
why total costs cannot be permitted 
to increase and why every attempt 
should be made to reduce them if 
possible. This is not easy in the face 
of rising costs represented by the 
hard-to-control, specific items such 
as salaries, rent, etc. 


Earlier Era 


In an older era I can recall how 
simple it was to handle the problem 
of field costs. One agency superin- 
tendent for whom I clerked would 
visit various offices on a field trip. 
One of the common points for dis- 
cussion was an extra allowance for 
something. Automobiles were com- 
ing into general use and the agent 
wanted a mileage allowance, for ex- 
ample. New typewriters or some 
other new office equipment was 
sought. This particular gentleman 
had a unique system. He would talk 
at length with the general agent but 
avoided any decision, saying that he 
would write him later. He did ap- 
parently leave the agent with the 
impression that his recommendation 
would be favorable. Some time after 
the visit a letter would be received 
and it would point out that my boss 
had promised to make such-and-such 
an allowance. I would take the letter 
to the gentleman in question and say 
that no allowance had been author- 
ized. His reply would be, “Why, 
yes, we had a talk about that but I 
never promised Mr. Brown any al- 
lowance.” By such simple devices at 
least half the increased expenditures 
were never made! 


Now we are confronted with a 
more complicated world. It is neces- 
sary to have systems and methods. 
The control system must meet at 
least two tests which are on their 
face antagonistic. On the one hand, 
it must be elaborate enough to give 
important details and to break down 
the whole cost into areas sufficiently 
small so that it is a useful tool both 
for the home office and for the field. 
Secondly, it must be clear enough 
and simple enough to be readily 


understandable and workable. 

We have been experimenting (or 
a good many years, evolving thro::.:}; 
trial and error a mechanism w)).:h 
would meet these tests. We are ;:ot 
satisfied with it and perhaps never 
will be. We do know that the pian 
has gained the support of our field 
force and that it helps us do a betier 
job. We accomplished this through 
systematic, educational effort. \\ ith 
increased understanding it is prov- 
ing an increasingly useful piece of 
machinery. Our expenditures are 
now made with more forethought 
and more predetermination. The re- 
sults of the expenditures are more 
definitely measurable and hence we 
are spending our money more effi- 
ciently. 

Any effective plan, as we visualize 
it, requires fairly complete analysis 
of all of the components which make 
up field costs. I do not think we 
can stop with the larger items such 
as commiss‘ons, clerical salaries, 
rent. It is necessary to know the 
division of costs between the sales- 
man and sales management, the cost 
division between new, sales and the 
maintenance and servicing of old 
business. As the result of our ex- 
perience expressed in these prin- 
ciples, we have rather elaborate 
breakdowns as indicated in the mult- 
graphed exhibit, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

One of the significant and inter- 
esting results of our cost analysis 
and control methods has been the 
conviction on our part that it is im- 
possible to increase sales commis- 
sions despite the belief or contention 
on the part of some field men that 
they should be. To us it appears 
clear that present commission allow- 
ances to producers are adequate; in 
fact, under some operating theories 
they may even be too high. On the 
other hand, more funds may be 
needed in certain cases in order to 
provide for more adequate sales man- 
agement and other organization to 
help the producer. A well-organized 
staff costs money. It is likely to 
produce more earning power for the 
agent than would result simply from 
increasing the commission ratio. 

This discussion of our approach to 
field costs has stated our theories 
and principles up to this time. You 
undoubtedly will be interested i: 
some discussion on concrete facts. 
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MEMORANDUM 
re: Agency Budget Committee 


in order to definitize the arrangement for a 
budgetary system in conducting our agency 
work, | am outlining the plan under which 
we will operate: 


The Budget Committee will consist of 
Vice President and Actuary, Chairman 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 
Comptroller 
Vice President 
Superintendent of Agencies 
President, ex officio 
Superintendent of Agency Statistics 


The preparation of individual budgets for 
agencies will be done by the Agency De- 
partment and will be ready for submission 
to the full Budget Committee as soon after 
the first of the year as possible. The Budget 
Committee will determine first, whether the 
grand total of figures and estimated pro- 
duction is satisfactory and in harmony with 
the company's requirements for the year in 
question. If the grand total figures are 
satisfactory to the full Committee, judgment 
of the individual figures for agencies will be 
a matter of determination of the soundness 
of that particular operation. If the grand 
total figures are not satisfactory, then the 
judgment of each individual operation will 
be further influenced by the necessity of 
bringing the total figures into line. 

When the grand total figure and each 
individual budget have been approved, no 
changes will thereafter be made in any figure 
of any individual agency except under the 
following conditions: 


A. A transfer of items within an individual 
budget may be made by two members 
of the Budget Committee, one of whom 
must be an Agency man. 

B. If the total budget of an agency is to 
be increased, then at least a majority 
of the full Budget Committee must be 
consulted and give their approval. 


The function of the Comptroller for the 
Budget Committee is to follow monthly the 
operations of the individual agencies and to 
report promptly the progress made in ac- 
cordance with the budget. 

President 
December 21, 1938 


For October, 1949 


Net Managerial 





Acquisition Firet Life 


Anmuity 4 
4& FH Premiums 


Accompanying this article there 
are copies of a memorandum written 
in 1938 setting up the machinery for 
the operation of our field budget, a 
copy of the branch office expense 
analysis as used at that time for an 
actual agency, a copy of the present- 
day expense analysis for the same 
branch office, and a summary of our 
field expenses in each year since the 
field budget was put into operation. 

In 1938 we could find little by 
way of precedent. The Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion had done valuable work in the 
field of selling costs. It has done a 
lot more subsequent to that time. 
Naturally, general studies, while 
valuable as a guide, are seldom 
strictly applicable to a_ particular 
company. 

We had the important problem of 
selling the idea to our field force 
not as a program of petty economy 
but as a program to assist in efh- 
ciency of operation. We set up ulti- 
mate ratios of paid new premiums as 
par for each of the items you will 
note on the expense analysis. For 
example, we felt that we could pay 
314% of Paid New Premiums for 
rent, 314% for clerical salaries, 0.7 
of 1% for telephone and telegraph, 
etc. Then we had to bring home, 
time and time again, the desirability 
of attaining those ratios or pars 
either by the increase in production 
or by the elimination of specific ex- 
pense. There were many small leaks 
which in themselves and in one 
agency did not look particularly im- 
portant but which in the aggregate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SECURITY 


MODERN 
SECURITY 


Don’t let your policyown- 
ers expect to fight off an 
attack of financial loss with 
outmoded swords and 


shields. 


Show them that security 
from financial attacks 
caused by disabilities must 
be met with modern weap- 
ons... like Security Mu- 
tual’s Accident, Health, 
Hospital or Non-Can poli- 
cles. 


Sccrity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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In the Field—Continued 


over-all of our agencies represented 
a large expenditure, and it was nec- 
essary to sell our field management 
that we were not receiving full value 
for some of these expenditures. You 
will note by examination of the ex- 
pense analysis sheets that our prob- 
lem is complicated by the necessity 
for credits for Group and Accident 
and Health lines in addition to main- 
tenance credits for life insurance. 

The Budget Committee examined 
each year the proposed expense anal- 
ysis sheet (based on estimated pro- 
duction) and the actual expense 
analysis sheet (based on perform- 
ance) and authorized, rejected, or 
cut actual or proposed expenditures 
accordingly. 


Expenses Reduced 


It is of interest that our actual 
field expenses in 1938 were roughly 
80% above our ultimate ratios or 
pars and you will note from the 
summary of results on the last sheet 
that we were successful in bringing 
about a very substantial reduction. 


In fact, we actually achieved our 
originally desired, over-all, ultimate 
ratio or par in the years 1945 and 
1946. You will note that we have 
lost some ground since, due to te 
very rapid increase in some of the 
expense items such as rent and cleri- 
cal salaries. 

We are not pleased that our ratios 
have increased despite the ready ex- 
cuse that it is almost impossible for 
any management plan to compensate 
for rapidly increasing costs which are 
the product of an inflationary period. 
Our belief is that without the meth- 
ods we have developed our ratios 
would have gone up much more 
rapidly. 

There is much more we must 
learn about cost control in the field. 
Our field men are very cooperative 
and very anxious to learn but we 
feel it is up to us to give them some 
more accurate standards to pitch 
against and to guide them in the 
operation of their agencies. 

We must continue to assemble a 
great deal of fact about what we 
are now doing in the operation of 
our agencies. We must face up to 
the problem of determining and 


evaluating the relative contributi jns 
which all members of the team make, 
and this involves a study of the 
distribution of time and the evaiua- 
tion of skills in each job, both man- 
agement and clerical. 

We have learned that field ex- 
penses can be controlled with a posi- 
tive rather than a negative effect on 
production. We have learned from 
experience the importance that the 
president of the company must have 
a known, active interest in field costs 
in order for much to be accom- 
plished. We have learned how im- 
portant is Mr. McConney’s point 
that we must create management hg- 
ures as distinguished from annual 
statement figures to get anywhere on 
this problem of expense control. 

Any effort in this direction is cer- 
tainly worthwhile in actual dollars 
saved. More than that, it 1s bound 
to be worthwhile in making for more 
efficient expenditures of dollars. 
Every line of business in this coun- 
try is concerned with the stern 
necessity of delivering more units or 
more service per dollar. We will 
have to do our share. 


[Continued on page 38) 














coverage. 


Schools and Saleable Policies. 





Now Is the Time.... 


to learn about our new General Agent’s con- 
tract, providing for top commissions, bonuses 


and LIFE TIME RENEWALS. Representa- 
tives participate in Group and Hospitalization 


Inquire about our unique and _ successful 
GIFT PROSPECTING PLAN (the prospect 
asks you to call!); our various Agency Serv- 
ices, prestige Production Clubs, Training 


Territory open in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee 


For full information address: 


J. BRUCE TROTTER, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clyde E. Lowry, President 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








EVERYTHING a man owns 
stems from his INCOME... 


Disability and Death destroy 


W N L Insures that INCOME 
thru a complete line of mod- 
ern Life and Disability Policies. 


One of America’s most progressive 


Life, Health and Accident companies. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


INCOME 
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We are quite sure Mr. Weissman was not talking about Franklin 
Life representatives when he made this rather shocking indictment 
of the agency system. 


Franklin men have an acceptable standard of living—a very ac- 
ceptable one. And we have every reason to believe that when they 
present our exclusive programs to the buying public they are urging 
the purchase of plans which they, themselves own. 


As for the earnings of Franklin men, here is the record for 1948 
based on reports made to the collector of internal revenue: 


Last year our top 100 men averaged cash earnings of $23,492.00 
The top ten averaged $55,665.21 
The 25th man earned $26,340.95 
The 50th man earned $19,031.05 
The 100th man earned $12,223.93 
The 136th earned over $10,000.00 
The 200th earned over $ 8,000.00 


We believe that a happy, prosperous agency organization is of 
vital importance to the success of a company. And we will continue 


to do everything in our power to keep our field associates happy and 
prosperous. 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $700,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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IN THE FIELD—Continued 


The acquisition expense rates from 1939 to 194g 
inclusive are as follows: 





Acquisition Acquistion 
Year I’xpense Rate Year Expense Rate 
1939 35.6 1944 
1940 35.6 1945 
194] 32.4 1946 
1942 27.6 1947 
1943 22.5 1948 
M & BUDGET 
Actual Actual 
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Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 








Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 








For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
ond Tenn. 
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They'll be scooping up 


sales nuggets 

in Boston this month, 

but not with a shovel. 
Our “Forty-Niners” . . . 
the Company’s agents 
who topped the field 
during our 38th annual 
Policyholders’ Months .. . 
are on their way 

to the home office 

for a 3-day conference 

on how to take advantage 
of the golden opportunities 
in estate analysis, 

business insurance 


and pension trusts. 


The 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICAe i835 
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In the Home Office—from page |8 


the chief executive and involves two 
broad fields : 

1. The selection and maintenance 
of a group of persons imbued 
with the philosophy and prac- 
tice of expense control to head 
the major functions of the com- 
pany and to see that the re- 
sponsibility and co-equal au- 
thority for expense administra- 
tion is delegated as required 
down the “line” organization 
and co-ordinated as between 
functions with the help of the 
“staff” organization. 

2. The final authorization and co- 
ordination of the processes by 
which a variety of expense rates 
and control factors may be ob- 
tained and constant watch kept 
over them. 

A discussion of the first field 
would require a long paper or even 
a book. However, it can be said that 
effective expense administration is 
obtainable only when all the execu- 
tive and supervisory components of 
a company are everlastingly con- 
scious of their responsibility for 
economic administration. 

The second field, too, is important 
and necessary and it cannot be dele- 
gated because there must be a resid- 
ual co-ordination at the apex of 
the organization pyramid to estab- 
lish objectives, interpret decisions 1n 
the light of those objectives, reconcile 
internal differences, and generally be 
responsible for efficient and smooth- 
running control. 


Translating Decisions into Actions 


After policy decisions have beeu 
made they must be translated into 
action by the creation and adminis- 
tration of methods. Necessarily then 
top decisions on expense control 
must be developed into types, meth- 
ods and tools. 

There are two general types of 
expense controls: 

1. Budgetary control. This usu- 
ally means determining in ad- 
vance the amount of money 
that may be spent for the vari- 
ous functions. Unfortunately, 
the amount allocated is often 
thought of as the amount which 
must be spent, in order to avoid 
a reduction in subsequent years 


rather than an amount ‘hat 
one should remain within as 
far as reasonably possible. [t 
is not a substitute for manage- 
ment but only a tool regul: ing 
and guiding the operations of 
the business. It has its limita- 
tions as it is based on esti- 
mates and it frequently reveals 
one aspect of the character of 
the person in charge of cach 
functional operation. 
Unit measurement. This is the 
development of functional ex- 
pense rates by means of cost 
accounting procedures, and it 
presents costs in such a manner 
that the reasons for the ex- 
penditure are self-explanatory 
and the means for their control 
indicated. 

These two types are not mutually 
exclusive, either or both may be used. 

The next development is by 
method. Here there are three gen- 
eral methods. 


IN 


1. To leave it to each line officer 
to devise the methods for ex- 
pense control in the function 
over which he has charge. This 
is the least efficient of the three 
methods. Usually such off- 
cers have reached their posi- 
tions by their ability to handle 
the problems now under their 
care and they are chiefly con- 
cerned with getting the work 
done. Frequently, they have 
neither desire nor training to 
give to expense control. 

2. To appoint a Committee. Usu- 
ally the members are busy with 
their own functions, neverthe- 
less committees have been used 
successfully to make studies on 
the development of improved 
methods and for the discussion 
and approval of proposals. 

3. To create a planning division, 
that 1s a staff group, the mem- 
bers of which can devote full 
time to the establishment, re- 
view and revision of company 
procedure and methods, to the 
selection of suitable equipment, 
and to the ascertainment and 
use of facts for measuring units. 
Such a group can act as co- 
ordinators between functions 
and. be always available itor 
handling specific problems. In 
this way, it can give continuity 
and impetus to expense control. 
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The final development will be the 
ascertainment of facts and the cre- 
ation of measuring tools. 

The facts can only be obtained by 
a cost accounting system that will 
tell you the truth . . . and the truth 
‘s not in that archaic document 
known as the Annual Statement, 
aow as out-of-date as the strategy 
of the first World War. 

The facts on “Field Expenses 
Controllable at the Home Office 
Level” will give you the truth on 
such expenditures as: 


1. Agency department and assist- 
ants—salaries, travel, etc. 

2. Compensation of general agent 
or manager and assistants, etc. 

3. Agents’ Commissions : 

Are the incentives in your scale 
geared to your objectives? 
Are you rewarding the “‘suc- 

cesses” and not the “‘fail- 
ures?” 

4. Agency office cost borne by the 
Company other than commis- 
sions—allowances, rent, post- 
age, furniture, etc. 


5. Allowances for development in 
new territory, new agents, etc. 

6. Pension and Group plans for 
held force and agency office 
force. 

7. Advertising of all kinds fur- 


nished at company expense. 
8. School and conventions. 


The facts on “Field Expenses at 
the Agency Level” will give you 
the truth on the expenditures studied 
so ably by L. S. Morrison and di- 
vided by him into Class I, Class II 
and Class III categories. 

When you come to consider the 
Home Office, both in regard to sal- 


aries and to other expenses you will. 


need departmental surveys dealing 
with lines of authority; work flow 
distribution, and correlation ; data on 
equipment ; data on forms and rec- 
ords used; personnel and _ salary 
data. 

‘\lso job analyses and evaluation, 
as a study of such data is very likely 
to reveal wide inequalities in com- 
pensation, inefficient methods and 
overlapping, bottlenecks, peak load 
problems and other weaknesses. 

lt will be well also to review the 
Whole personnel program . . . se- 
lection, induction and orientation; 
your wage and salary program; the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In the Home Office—Continued 


training and education; health and 
recreation plans; physical factors in 
the office .. . lighting, noise, use 
of color, etc. 

Last but not least will be the de- 
velopment of units of measurement 
both as to quality as well as to quan- 
tity and the use of them as standards 
of performance. 

A considerable amount of meas- 
urement and standardization has al- 
ready been done on such functions 
as premium billing, collection and 
accounting ; underwriting and issue 


work ; policy record keeping ; policy 
loan and dividend accounting; in- 
terest collection and other invest- 
ment functions. 

I hazard a guess that you will 
be amazed at the facts when you get 
them their amounts and their 
variations from year to year. 

You will want to know why; and 
make more detailed studies. 

You will want to express them as 
ratios to such bases as new business, 
in force business, per agent, etc. 

By such controls you can com- 
pare your costs from vear to vear 
within your company. 
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Transplanting YOUR Family 


Take Herb Smith —a typical Easterner. For years he yearned to live out west. 
Trouble was, the West to Herb’s family, was a wild, woolly expanse of prairie and 
mountains. Everyone they knew thought the same. 


Still, post-war reports showed millions of Easterners had settled permanently 
in western towns and cities. Billions of mew dollars were being 
invested in business, agriculture, livestock, mining and other industries...all 
producing great wealth. 


And today, Herb Smith and family, living more happily than they ever dreamed 
they could, occupy an important part in a western metropolis. 


How — why, was Herb willing to pull up stakes...give up valuable 
connections and assured income? What made Mary, his wife, decide to settle the 
children in a different school— separate themselves from friends, relatives 
church and social affiliations? Uprooting such ties requires serious consideration. 


Herb and Mary weighed the pros and cons. A vacation trip convinced 
them of the friendliness of western folks. Careful investigation revealed that schools, 
universities, churches, social and service clubs, cultural activities...all were 
on a par with the East. The scenic beauty, the opportunities for 
recreation were unsurpassed. But above all, the bustling, hectic growth of 
the West afforded opportunities of adventure in business far greater 
than in the Gold Rush Days. 


With the housing situation considerably eased, transplanting the 
Smith family was no problem 


To the Herb Smith families for whom the West holds real promise of a 
NEW way of life, we offer, in our agency expansion program, 

genuine, economic SECURITY. 

F Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L‘ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director. 


The CAPITOL LIFE 


= INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 














Unfortunately, there is no me: ‘od 
for comparing one company with 
another: 


(1) There is no standardized ac. 
counting as in other indus- 
tries. 


(2) The annual statement is use- 
less for such comparisons. 
(3) Over-all ratios such as those 


used by imsurance publica- 
tions are also useless. 


An immense amount of work on 
this subject has already been done 
by the Life Office Management As. 
sociation much remains to be 
done. 

In particular the stimulus for the 
adoption of standardized accounting 
so that each company may compare 
itself with aggregates and averages 
of the industry must come from the 
chief executives ... it cannot be 
generated down the line. 

Unit cost figures are essential to 
control. There are no longer wide 
mortality margins, nor excess in- 
terest earnings, and expenses have 
reached a new plateau after each 
great war in history. Competition 
grows ever keener. Every industry 
now lives in a gold fish bowl ex- 
posed to the gaze of everyone from 
every angle. 

Our responsibility to our policy- 
holders and as a vital part of our na- 
tional economy demand that we 
know where we are going and at 
what cost. 

In this modern world there can 
be no room for such as are described 
by Kipling in his poem: 


“And because we know we have 
breath in our mouth, 
and think we have thought in our 


head, 


We shall assume that we are alive, 
whereas we 
are really dead. . . 


The Lamp of our Youth will be 
utterly out, 
but we shall subsist on the smell 
of it. 
And whatever we do, we shall fold 
our hands and 
suck our gums and think well ot tt. 
Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased 
with our work, 


and that is the perfectest hell of 
it !’” 
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PREMIUMS AND INCOME * * 















ad 
th LTHOUGH life insurance pur- 
Aa ‘hases are currently in record |6—6UdawPPUhM h6rFINANCIALLY 
e. volume and life insurance owner- 8s ati & FOR 
. ship is at a record peak, the per- SECURE 
centage ol nner sumer bgeweee gomng te OLD AGE, TOO! 
‘: to premiums for life insurance and / 
annuities last year dropped for the 
” third consecutive year and was ma- 
” terially below the pre-war ratio, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 
mn “Premium payments to U. S. life 
le insurance companies for life insur- 
S- ance and annuities were $6,600,000,- 
re 000 in 1948, up 7% from the year 
before and nearly 70% greater in 
le aggregate volume than in 1940,” the 
ry Institute reported. “This, however, 
re was merely a reflection of the in- 
eS creased life imsurance ownership, 
ie which rose 75% in the U. S. between 
re 1940 and this year. 
“And the greater amount of life 
to insurance protection owned by 
le American families, with the natu- 
- rally greater premium volume re- 
ve quired a much smaller portion of 
‘h national income this past year than 
in was the case in 1940. The ratio of 
y premiums to income was 2.9% in 
c- 1948, compared with 3.1% the year 


1 before, 3.2% in 1946, 2.9% in 1945 
and 4.9% in 1940. In mid-depres- 
sion 1935, the ratio was 6.5 





\- 

q “There is, of course, a fluctuation 

ve “a this ratio with changes 7 trend of Yes sir, fashions in fortune-building have changed since your day! But, 

at national income. In periods of rising if he plans rightly, a fellow still can come through the master of his 
income, there is a tendency towards own financial destiny. Take me, for instance! I've determined the in- 

in lower ratios and in periods of stable come I want at 65 — and that income’s already set up for me in ad- 

.d or falling income, the ratio tends vance, through Pacific Mutual — a part of the plan that takes care of 
higher, largely because most people all my needs for financial protection. You'd approve of this Pacific 
maintain their life insurance at a high Mutual plan; the way it protects our family income when sickness or 

ve level, even though other items may accident strikes; the way it will take care of the youngsters and their 
be curtailed. mother if I’m not here to carry through the job; the way it wards off 


worry about future income for me — your favorite grandson! Yes, you'd 

i > ea approve of the completeness of my Pacific Mutual Planned Security. 

American families im the aggregate You'd approve of the 80-year-long experience that backs Pacific Mutual 

e. have more than twice the life in- service. And certainly you'd approve of the man who brings me this 

surance protection they had 15 to 20 service. You'd say, “My boy, I like Pacific Mutual!” And that’s what 

years ago, but the total charges for I say, too! 

this protection represent a relatively 

re smaller portion of the national in- 
come.” 

ll These premium figures cover only 
those paid for life insurance and an- 


nuities, the Institute points out. In " | 
Id 90,8 . ‘ Life Insurancy 

addition, the life companies have Accident & Sickness fhe LU 
| premium income from the health and Annuities 


rf “What this means is that today, 





of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 





It. accide . yx Complete Group Service 
accident Insurance W hich sotne of ail ‘aie Simtel 
at them write. In 1947, the health and ye mew a unusual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| accident premiums added $438,000 - SAVINGS PLAN 
of F 00D to their premium income and in (a complete package of HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
1! 1g. thev were well over $500,000. economic security ) General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 


000, * 











President's Message—from page | 2 various company organizations such The National Association of Life 
as the Institute of Life Insurance, Underwriters together with its <tate 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- and local units is still, and mus: al. 
ment Association, and the other or- ways continue to be, the parent or- 
ganized groups, together with the ganization. There are some who may 
activities of our own organization, feel that within various divisions of 
these results-have been accomplished. our organization there is no need 

It is a pleasure to record apprecia- for the support of the parent. 
tion to the many organizations within Whether it be the Million Dollar 
and cooperating with our business Round Table, the American So. 
for their fine interest and activities ciety of Chartered Life Underwrit- J 
in a common cause. All of the com-- ers, the Life Trust Councils or any § 
pany organizations have extended other group, the destinies of the 
the privilege of their platforms to individual are still materially de- 
our representatives and the coopera- pendent upon the whole number of 
tion of their committees in the fur- field representatives. If the govern- 

The sale of life insurance in to-  therance of our mutual interests has ment can successfully lay claim to 
day’s market is a far easier task been greatly appreciated. Likewise the necessity of federalizing the life 
than it was twenty-five years ago to the National Association of In- insurance system, it will largely | 
and this has been accomplished surance Commissions, the American come about through ineffectiveness 
largely through the public being bet- Bankers and the American Bar As- on our part in supplying coverag 
ter informed as to its uses and bene- sociations and to the Insurance’ to our entire body of citizens. For 
fits and to a more skillful and better Trade Press, we extend appreciation that reason, it is essential that every 
trained corps of field underwriters. for their cooperation in joint enter- life underwriter, regardless of his 
Along with our companies and the prises. status or interest in a_ specialized 
group, maintain his interest and sup- 
port of our parent organization. 













































associations have little or nothing to 
do and there is a great variety of 
excellent training courses at. all 
levels. To recite the many improve- 
ments in the field that have been ac- 
complished within the past quarter 
century is unnecessary to demon- 
strate the achievements of the asso- 
ciation of life underwriters. Our 
organization has been truly success- 
ful and its usefulness is readily ap- 
parent. | 


Easier Today 








Interdependence 


Just as you can lift a ship only by 


Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks te ag ay oa Dea 


dividual underwriter is dependent in 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in large measure upon the destinies of 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks all underwriters. The most effective 
for more than 19 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by competitor any one of us can ever 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- have is the incompetent agent who 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets preceded us in the life experience of 


our prospect. Likewise, the greatest 
help any one of us can’ receive is 
from the work of well-qualified 
agents who have touched the think- 
ing of our prospects. It is, therefore, 
highly selfish for each of us to lend 


throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 





information bulletins on individual companies Se our effort toward the improvement 
Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to of the performance of every man and 
communicate with our nearest office. woman engaged in the business ot 


life underwriting. 

Despite the many problems that 
this year has presented, it has never- 
theless been a year of accomplish- 


ments. Progress continues to be 


FI RST BOSTON made in the field of agent’s com- 


pensation through adoption by more 


CORPORA | ION companies of modern compensation 


plans. By invitation of a committee 


be atid eee 








New York Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO of the New York State Legislature, 
PHILADELPHIA SAN Francisco] CLEVELAND a sub-committee of our Committee 
Unirep States GovERNMENT SECURITIES Srate AnD Municipat Bonps On Agent's Compensation, together 
InpusTRIAL, Pusiic Utitiry anp RatLtroap Bonps AnD Srocks with our actuary, are currently 
CANADIAN AND Foreicn Bonps + Bank anv Insurance Company STOCKS 


; ; eS studying needed revisions of Section J} 
Underwriter . Distributor . Dealer 213 of the New York State Insur- & 


ance Code. ; 
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Back in 1920, a group of far- 
sighted association leaders conceived 
the idea for the establishment of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. Since that time between 
15,000 and 20,000 lite underwriters 
have taken all or part of the work. 
Study classes are conducted in many 
centers and this year more candi- 
dates than ever before presented 
themselves for the C.LL.U. examina- 
tions. 


Intermediate Training 


Research begun in 1944 and con- 
ducted by authorization ot your 
Board of Trustees developed the 
need for an organized intermediate 
training program within our business 
on an industry wide scale. Your 
Association made the initial contri- 
bution to establish this program and 
was later joined by the Life Insur- 
ance Association America, the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. In April 1947 the infant 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
was born. It has now become a lusty 
child and this fall will conduct a 
total of approximately 175 courses 
in 125 association centers with an 
enrollment of approximately 4500 
students. Fventually this splendid 
course will be available to every life 
insurance agent from coast to coast. 


of 


The two marketing courses at 
Purdue and Southern Methodist 
University are finding their classes 
over-subscribed. Not one of these 
education and training endeavors 
would have ever come into being ex- 
cept for tenacious, far-sighted and 
hard working association workers 
looking toward the betterment of 
themselves and their associates and 
competitors. Better performance and 
better service to the insuring public 
is the only answer to permanent 
progress. 

These evidences of activity in the 
held of Underwriter Education and 
Training testify to the desire of 
agents to improve their performance 
and also to the realization that com- 
pensation is more dependent upon 
results than upon percentages of 
commission. | reiterate that perspec- 
tive is a vital requirement to true 
vision. 

't was my opportunity not long 
ago to conduct a bit of research in 
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Now in 


ing Age 40. 


All Agents licensed with The Man- 
hattan Life may now submit up to 
$5,000 on a Non-Medical Basis. This 
applies to any and all policies issued 
by the Company, up to and includ- 





Effect! 
0 °9,000 NON-MEDICAL 


On Any Manhattan Life Policy 





since January 1, 1948. 
This applies to both men 


Non-Medicals, when issued on a standard basis, 
will automatically include the Waiver of Pre- 
mium Benefit without specific extra charge, a 
feature of all Manhattan Life standard issues 


and women applicants. 





The Manhattan Life’s 
Benefit is effective for 


_,"* 
./ 


THE MANHI 
INSURAN 


—_ ee 





disability commencing between ages 5 and 60. 


of NEW YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. « ClIrcle 6-3730 


Waiver of Premium 
total and permanent 


1850 


TAN LIFE 


| 

















leeemtinn 
connection with the results of a_ installed and was being supplemented 
medium sized company. Among by financial assistance to agents 


other things, I found that in the 
year 1948 approximately % of the 
new business written was upon plans 
of insurance that ten years before 
had not been available. I found that 
the company had more than doubled 
its advertising budget in the last ten 
years and was cooperating in every 
way with their fieldmen toward bet- 
ter performance. 

A modern and equally expensive 
Home Office Training Plan had been 


wishing to take R. & R. Training, 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
and C.L.U. work. Whereas fifteen 
years ago but a relatively small per- 
centage of its full time agents quali- 
fied for the Quarter Million Club 
now approximately 25% of its full 
time underwriters met these pro- 
duction requirements. It is my opin- 
ion that agent’s and general agent’s 
earnings are affected just as much, if 


(Continued on the next page) 








President's Message—Continued 


not more so, by company coopera- 
tion of the kind described as they are 
by specific rates of commission, al- 
though obviously these must be pro- 
jected at a fair level. 

Despite my many years of pre- 
vious contact it was not until my 
term as President that I have been 
able to appreciate fully the loyal and 
tireless efforts of our Headquarters 
Staff. Without exception, each gives 
of himself and his talents in exem- 





plary fashion. Especially to Max 
Hoffman, Bill Jones, Jim Hallett and 
Gordon McKinney I extend my per- 
sonal thanks for their ever present 
willingness to help me _ personally 
and for their most efficient services 
to NALU. I am confident that with 
your support, these staff members 
will carry our organization to ac- 
complishments far beyond our pres- 
ent levels. 

Twenty-five years ago few, if any, 
states had anything which might be 
called Agents’ Qualification Laws. 


























on Payor. 


line of Life, Accident, Health an 









Wes We Do—Write 
THE 
| Family Group Life Policy 


The most complete policy of its kind WRITTEN IN AMERICA TODAY— 
Whole Life (not Term), cash, loan, and paid up values, Birth to 60; Full 
death benefit at age 1; Double Indemnity at Age Birth; Waiver Premium 


This policy opens the door leadin ng to extra sales on this and our complete 
Hospitalization Policies. 

We invite inquiry from those who are interested in a connection as salaried 

supervisor, general agent, career underwriter or broker in Missouri, Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota or South Dakota. 


For KK? without obligation, write 
B. YLOR, Vice-President 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 


VIMICEHHCE 
W RALPH JONES Arwocaont 
HANSAS City 6, MISSOURI 
Faithful Service for a Third of a Century | 





Coongtemny’ 




















WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 


Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


> ae LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM 5S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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When I came into the business, abji- 
ity to write my name and to furnish 
an address within the state together 
with a check for two dollars was all 
that was required to obtain a license. 
Today, twenty-one states regulate 
the issuance of agents’ licenses by 
requiring new applicants to meet 
fairly adequate standards. It is dis- 
appointing that more states have not 
enacted adequate qualification laws 
but progress is being made. In my 
opinion, one of the major activities 
of our Association should lie in this 
direction. Surely, if life underwrit- 
ing is ever to achieve greater public 
acceptance as a professional under- 
taking, then one of the first steps is 
to secure adequate agents’ licensing 
laws. 


Social Security 


We hope that before this Con- 
gress adjourns, the Social Security 
Laws will be amended to extend 
O.A.5.1. coverage to all employed 
individuals including Life under- 
writers classed as independent con- 
tractors. The amount of effort and 
time that has been expended by 
many of our members in this regard 
has been tremendous. We are con- 
fident that the result desired will 
eventually become a reality and it is 
natural that we should hope to secure 
this coverage at the earliest possible 
moment for the benefit of those of 
our members who are not now cov- 
ered. 

Our disappointment was keen in 
the failure of Congress to adopt the 
section of the Hook Commission re- 
port dealing with the termination of 
issue of new National Service Life 
Insurance. Those who are familiar 
with the intricacies of legislation 
know the difficulties that prevail at 
this time. 

As you all know, last September, 
one of our members questioned the 
activities of our organization by fil- 
ing a complaint with the National 
Labor Relations Board. In_ that 
complaint she contended that we 
were essentially a bargaining group 
and that various companies and com- 
pany organizations were violating 
the labor law through “subsidization, 
domination and control” of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. We all knew that the 


charges were without foundation in 
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and never have intended to be a 
bargaining organization. Despite this 
knowledge, it was necessary under 
our system of law for us to properly 
defend ourselves. This was done. 
That the charges were dismissed and 
no complaint filed by the National 
Labor Relations Board is now well 
known history. This case provided 
the basis for a complete re-examina- 
tion of all of our various activities 
and has provided a clear cut chart 
for our present and immediate future 
undertakings. Both the National 
Council and our Board of Trustees 
at Miami in March of this year 
unanimously re-affirmed the state- 
ment that we are not and never 
interided to be a bargaining organi- 
zation but rather one of a profes- 
sional nature. I repeat that this posi- 
tion was unanimously re-affirmed by 
both of our administrative groups. 


Professional Organization 


Much speculation has arisen 
among some of our members who 
have not had the opportunity to ob- 
tain intimate knowledge of our ac- 
tivities as to just which, if any, of 
the things we have been doing must 
be discontinued and to which of our 
activities we may continue to devote 
our energy and attention. If you will 
read the objects of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters you 
will find that they all pertain to the 
activities of a professional organiza- 
tion. There is nothing whatsoever 
in the case which is under discussion 
that in any way will or can affect 
our work in carrying out the basic 
objectives of this Association. 
Through the years our work has 
grown and expanded but I can state 
without equivocation that not one of 
our committees must be discontinued 
and the basic work of each of them 
as heretofore carried on will con- 
tinue. 

Our Agents’ Compensation Com- 
mittee may continue its efforts along 
lines of research in this subject. Our 
Committee on Social Security may 
continue its activities in legislative 
halls in our continued effort to have 
old age and survivor insurance bene- 
fits extended to include all who are 
gaiifully employed, including ordi- 
nary agents who may be classified 
as iidependent contractors. We can- 
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fact and that we never have been . 





he FRIENDLY COMPANY 


OF DISTINCTION 


CAREER 
FAMILIES 









High on the roster of 
successful Ohio National 


S 2A 


resents__ 





career families are the three Brennan brothers. During the past nine 
years General Agent A. S. Brennan has blazed new trails for The Ohio 
National in Michigan—at Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, Bay City and Detroit. 
Harold and Leo Brennan are giving a good account of themselves as 
underwriters in the Detroit area. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


not attempt to implement the work 
of any of our committees through 
efforts to have individual companies 
adopt recommended procedures. We 
cannot as an association urge com- 
panies to extend Social Security cov- 
erage to agents through a re-defini- 
tion of their status. The major work 
of this association throughout the 
years has lain in educational chan- 
nels, in the work of our law and 
legislative committees both state and 
national, in the promotion of local, 
state and national meetings for the 
fellowship and improvement of our- 
selves as individuals and through the 
promotion of such organizations as 
the Million and Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Tables, National 
Quality Award, etc. In all of these 
activities, and in many others of 
kindred nature, we may continue our 
endeavors for the benefit of all life 
insurance fieldmen. 


Candidates 


Please observe that I am offering 
no criticism of labor organizations 
nor am I offering condemnation of 
those who belong or wish to belong 





to such groups. We have within our 
present membership many who like- 
wise belong to a labor organization. 
I have simply restated the policy of 
this association as unanimously re- 
affirmed at Miami that we are and 
expect to continue as purely a pro- 
fessional group. The lines have been 
clearly defined as to the activities in 
which we may continue to engage 
as a professional trade association. 
You and each of you will determine 
the future course of this organiza- 
tion. You, the members of each local 
and state association elect two mem- 
bers to represent you at the meetings 
of our National Council. These 
members of the National Council in 
turn elect your National Officers and 
Trustees. This Board of Trustees 
finally acts as the official governing 
body of your association. 

May I suggest that it is now more 
important than ever that if you wish 
this organization to continue to func- 
tion in accordance with its historical 
and re-affirmed professional activi- 
ties, then it is encumbent upon you 
to elect Council and Board members 
who will carry out that policy. It 

(Continued on the next page) 
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President's Message—Continued 


is more important than ever before 
that each candidate who is presented 
for membership on our Board of 
Trustees be carefully screened by 
both those who would promote his 
candidacy and by those who will 
finally cast the ballots to ascertain 
whether or not that candidate will 
perform according to the wishes of 
the membership. 





FATHERS 
FAVORITE 


The Virginia Protector Plan 
combines a whole life con- 
tract with a 20 year income 
provision to afford, at age 3), 


$10,000 protection 
for 20 years 
for an annual premium of 
$111.44 


After 20 years, protection au‘o- 
matically reduces to $£090 and 
the premium crops to $76.0). 
(15 year conversion priv.le_e.) 


For obvious reasons, The 
Virginia Protector Plan is a 
favorite with young fathers 
who have large responsi- 
bilities and small incomes. 


(This special plan is open to brokers) 





LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 


VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
-Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 














There has been much discussion in 
late years regarding candidates for 
office as to whether they are agents 
or have managerial responsibility. 
All ot us would welcome more agents 
who are competent offering them- 
selves for service on our Board. | 
submit to you, however, the thought 
that a man’s title is not of utmost 
importance. Whether the candidate 
is male or female, white, black, yel- 
low or red is not of vital significance. 
What does matter and what you 
should ascertain before casting your 
ballots is the philosophy and thinking 
of the candidate involved. Will he 
reflect not only publicly but in meet- 
ings of the Board the policies you 
wish this organization to pursue? 
This is a democratic organization 
and it is up to you to decide not only 
this year but in the years to come 
as to the type of men and women 
that you wish to represent you in 
the governing bodies of our organi- 
zation. And may I suggest as a con- 
cluding thought in this part of my 
message that you yourself closely 
examine your own thinking to be 
sure that what you want is for the 
good of our industry and for your 
own long term good. As I have 
travelled from Coast to Coast and 
from the North into the South, at 
every stop I have found sound, con- 
servative, deep thinking men whose 
years of experience have marked a 
channel through which there is safe 
sailing. 

As a prophet I have no qualifica- 
tions. However, I foresee for this 
organization expanded activities in 
the interest of its members. It like- 
wise appears to me that for the 
greatest good, this activity must lie 
in our well defined channels. As the 
performance of underwriters is im- 
proved, as the standards are raised, 
as our service to policyholders be- 
comes more skilled and professional, 
so, I believe, we will all advance. 


Observations 


As a final word, I ask your in- 
dulgence in a personal note. This 
for me has been one of the most 
interesting years of my life. There 
have arisen problems of a nature | 
had never before been called upon 
to meet, As a result, I have had 
many nights of broken sleep. Trips 
of one kind or another have necessi- 


tated my being away from my family 
for protracted periods. With it all, 
however, it has been a year I will 
always remember as one of my most 
delightful experiences. Not only has 
it provided opportunity to visit with 
many old friends on their home 
grounds but likewise new friends by 
the score have been made. I have 
seen countless individuals who were 
giving much of themselves at Na- 
tional, State and Local levels for 
the advancement of our business and 
the improvement of performance for 
field underwriters. Ours is a virile 
organization supported by the time 
and effort of thousands whose serv- 
ices 1t would be impossible to pur- 
chase. As long as you and others 
like you continue to think straight 
and donate your talents to our cause, 
[ have no fear of elements always 
present that seek to destroy. To my 
fellow officers and trustees I again 
express my appreciation for their 
loyalty, support and understanding. 
In activities such as ours, much must 
be accepted on faith. To each of you 
I pledge my continued interest and 
affection and wish you each the best 
of all good things. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the Septem- 

ber edition the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Beneficial Standard (Calif.) im 
North Dakota; Carolina Mutual 
(S. C.) in Virginia; Crown ( Can.) 
in Arizona; Federal Life & Casualty 
(Mich.) in Oklahoma; Government 
Personnel (Texas) in Arkansas; 
Guardian (N. Y.) in Maine and 
South Dakota; Home Life (N. Y.) 
in Nevada and Tennessee; Home- 
steaders (lowa) in Washington; 
International Life (Texas) in Ar- 
kansas: Lincoln Mutual (Neb.) in 
Utah; Massachusetts Mutual in 
Arizona; National Life Benefit Co. 
(Texas) in Virginia; North Amer- 
ican Life and Casualty ( Minn.) in 
Kentucky ; Pioneer American 
(Texas) in Louisiana and New 
Mexico; Pyramid Life (Ark.) in 
Arizona; Reliance Mutual (TIll.) in 
Connecticut; Republic National 
(Texas) in South Dakota; Service 
Life (Neb.) in Ohio and United 


American (Colo.) in Kansas. 
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Producers’ Differences—from page 19 


the changing of mortality tables, the 
fundamental concept of the business 
in its application to human _ life 
values, is exactly the same. Life 
insurance is today what it always 
has been—a main street institution. 

“But what has changed is the eco- 
nomic times we live under. We have 
a market today far in excess of what 
the founders of our industry ever 
dreamed of—even in their wildest 
imagination. And yet, while America 
leads the world in so many things, 
including the amount of life insur- 
ance in force, does it appear to be 
such a tremendous job done when 
you consider that the average amount 
of life insurance in force per family 
is but $4,800?” 





VISUAL AID 


Film Covers Insurance 


NEW visual aid service in the 

field of insurance education has 
been prepared at the University of 
Illinois and will be distributed to 
high schools by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Entitled “What Life Insurance 
Means to You,” a 35-frame film 
strip depicting real-life situations, 
explains the use and functions of 
life insurance without attempting to 
sell it. Pictures and text are at high 
school level for presentation in social 
science, civics, and economics classes, 
or at special assemblies. 

The film strip is the first of a 
series of three planned by the in- 
surance faculty of the University’s 
College of Commerce in cooperation 
with the state association of life un- 
derwriters. Future strips will deal 
with “How Life Insurance Works” 
and “Planning Your Life Insur- 
ance,” 

Professors Robert I. Mehr, and 
Hugh G. Wales of the College of 
Commerce, wrote the script. The 
pictures were assembled by the Uni- 
versity’s visual aids service and the 
master negative made by University 
photographic laboratory. 


Copies for high school use may be.. 


obtained from the Illinois State 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Illi- 
nois. Bint: 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS CMAHA 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell! and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 
915 Olive Street St. Louis 

















COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.ALLA. Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, F.ALA W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, AALA Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, C. 
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Franklin 4020 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y 

















FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $$ N. Y. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 

















A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 




















Important Idea—tfrom page |3 


To the rest, | suggest that you con- 
sider how reasonable is the idea of 
calling first by telephone. When I 
first tried this plan, | was doing 
package selling and did not always 
have a referred lead. But the plan 
worked well 13 years ago, and it will 
work for you today. Naturally your 
success will improve with practice ; 
and a referred lead and an interest- 
ing approach are as useful by phone 
as they are on a personal call. 

Many of you probably feel that 
some good prospects will be lost by 
this method. Let me assure you that 
it works two ways. You will also 
get some appointments by phone 
which you would not have made if 
you had calied personally. Have you 
ever. called to see a doctor only to 
find his waiting room filled with 
patients who do have appointments ? 
Does the nurse usher you in to see 
her employer immediately or do you 
wait until the last patient has left? 
By using the telephone, you will 
either get in promptly or be enabled 
to do something useful while waiting 
for the doctor to call you. 


Closely linked to this general sub- 
ject is the question of closing ratios. 
When you use the phone, it is ap- 
parent that almost all personal calls 
are contacts, and more than a usual 
number of these will be: interviews. 
In addition, your prospect has had 
an opportunity to check on you and 
your work with the reference you 
gave him; and he has had time to 
have his policy contracts, will, and 
similar papers in hand, ready for 
discussion when you arrive. Hence, 
one visit may take the place of two, 
and your ratio of sales to interviews 
and contacts be still further im- 
proved. 


Remember 


Remember that worthwhile pros- 
pects are busy prospects. Even if you 
find a man in, how can you be sure 
he is not particularly busy, with 
someone from out of town, with 
his partner, with an angry customer ? 
The telephone enables him to speak 
to you only if he is free, or to call 
you back when he is able to give you 
his undivided attention. Such a man 
appreciates the fact that you tele- 


phoned to ask for an appointmcnt 
convenient to him. 

Consider, also, your relations)ip 
to the switchboard girl, or your pris- 
pect’s secretary. Here is a girl who 
is paid to keep salesmen away from 
her employer—and frequently she’s 
an expert at doing so. Do you enjoy 
calling to see Mr. Johnston only to 
be turned away by the switchboard 
operator? How much better it is to 
make the first call by telephone, and 
then come to the secretary as a friend 
of Mr. Johnston with an appoint- 
ment; and she will assist you on 
future calls, instead of hindering you. 

Then, too, selling the interview 
by telephone is low pressure selling. 
Because your prospect can hang up 
or cut you short at any time, he 
doesn’t—ordinarily, he relaxes and 
speaks freely. Do not think for a 
moment that you cannot regularly 
get into conversation with 
one you have not met, particularly 
where you have an introduction to 
him. 

All these things help morale, allow 
you to work under the most favor- 
able circumstances, and give you 
time to provide the utmost of service 


some- 
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MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ® TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,143,000,000 


$366,000,000 








A Good Name 


MIDDLE - WEST 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


in the 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 
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THE HARVEST MOON .. 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 


| It’s about time again for frost on the pump- 
kin, and for the famed harvest moon to put 
| on its golden act, . 
| and work for all the rest of the year. 


| Life Insurance works like that, . . 
| so. It is the surest way to reap a bountiful 
| harvest of independence and contentment in 
| later years, and if there happens to be a 
“crop failure” along the way, Life Insurance 
| is always ready to step into the emergency 
and prevent disaster. 


| It’s great to be in a business that can provide 
* | such an opportunity for Americans to make 
their own financial security. 


. the fruition of plans 


only more 








|\Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND 





| KD ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 





| * Ay 





HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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to your present clientele. This builds 
prestige, gives vou still more pros- 
pects, and so on, progressively. 

You might like to know of one or 
two instances in which men _ have 
tried this method for the first time. 
In our own office, for example, are 
a number of men who were not ac- 
customed to phoning for appoint- 
ments. l‘or some time they could 
not conceive of the idea being prac- 
tical for them, even though they saw 
us using the telephone regularly. 
Finally, one by one, they asked to 
listen in to some of these conver- 
sations—they did, and now they use 
the telephone too. 


Example 


A few months ago, a general in- 
surance agent was inquiring about 
our telephone methods. He could not 
be convinced that it would work for 
him. So we dug up a number of 
extremely high-grade prospects. To 
io this we opened up the city di- 
rectory, picked out a street in a good 
district, and tossed a coin to see 
which side of the street to canvass. 
‘he results astonished us both. He 
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was amazed to find the conversations 
friendly, and the percentage of in- 
terested prospects just as great as 
though he had seen them personally. 
The effort, however, was negligible 
by comparison. Remember we were 
selling the idea of an appointment 
—we were not trying to arrange 
the sale of a policy by telephone. 

[ could give you other reasons 
why the use of the telephone has 
helped me. For example, I am fre- 
quently able to arrange to have the 
prospect come to my office. This 
means I save the time required to 
go to and from his office, and that 
[ see him under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Also, I find that because I am in 
the habit of phoning my clients, they 
phone me. Many questions that pro- 
duce business, and many referred 
leads, come by phone—whereas the 
job of sitting down to write me 
would never be tackled. 

I shall give you several ex- 
amples but would remind you that 
I cannot tell you what to say or 
what your prospect will say. You 
will not hear the voice of the switch- 
board girl but I shall try to give 


you some idea of what you may ex- 
pect. As you know, Mr. Howard 
Crofts, C.L.U., of our own office, 
has agreed to be the prospect in 
ach case and his cooperation is very 
much appreciated. I shall not waste 
your time with all the cases that will 
arise in which the man I call is not 
available. Some of the references 
will apply to Canada but I think the 
intent will be perfectly clear to you. 





Agent (Dial) ..... Mr. Henry, 
please ..... Yes, please tell 
Mr. Henry it is Andrew Elder 
of the London Life Insurance 
Company . . . thank you. 

Prospect—H ello. 

A. Mr. George Henry? 

P. Fen 

A. This is Andrew Elder of the 
London Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Henry, a mortgage 
has been defined as “a house 
with a guilty conscience.” Would 
you mind telling me if your house 
has a guilty conscience? 

P. Not at all—it most certainly has! 

A. In that case, I should like to 
make an appointment at your’ 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Important Idea—Continued 


A. 


¢ 


convenience. If you live, Mr. 
Henry, you will repay the mort- 
gage. We have a plan that will 
guarantee this repayment if you 
should not live until that time. 
You would be interested in that, 
wouldn't you? 

Yes, I might—tf it didn’t cost 
too much. 


. The cost will be surprisingly 


small but the details would have 
to be worked out for your par- 
ticular case, Mr. Henry. | shall 
be out your way next Tuesday 
—I could see you about 10:30 in 
the morning or about 2:15 in the 
afternoon. Which would be 
better for you? 

I think the morning would be 
better for me—did you say 
10:30? 

Yes, thank you. I am looking 
forward to meeting you _ per- 
sonally. Good-bye. 

Good-bye. 





If this sounds too easy the reason 


is that it is a typical case based on 


hundreds and 


hundreds of calls. 


With practice it is easy. You should 


hear one of the men in our office A. 
telephone—it goes like this—- “Mr. 
Simpson, this is Dave Donaldson, 
London Life. Could I see you to- PP, 
morrow afternoon for a few min- 
utes? Would 2:30 or 4:00 be better 





for you?” It works too! \. 
A Referred Lead Pp 

oe |) ll ee oe Mr. Robertson. 
peeeee |. . ws A. 

P. Hello. 

A. Mr. Arthur Robertson ? 

P. Yes. 

A. This is Andrew Elder of the 
London Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I have an introduction to P. 


you from Tom Smith of Simp- 

We have brought some _ A. 
ideas to Mr. Smith which he 
felt might be of value to you. 
[ shall be coming your way next 
Tuesday. I could see you at 11:15 
or 2:15. Which would be better P. 
for you? 

P. Well, Tuesday 1s a pretty busy A. 
day. Anyway, I think you'd just 
be wasting your time. My in- 
surance was all arranged by Bill 
Williams. We're in the same 


Lodge. 


son’s. 


_ | don't know. 


That’s fine. 
had =s- your 
grammed ? 
Yes, | have. I know what I get 
at retirement, and what my 
family gets too. 

What effect did the recently in- 
creased inheritance taxes have on 
these incomes, Mr. Robertson? 

I don't remember 
discussing inheritance taxes. 
No income can be paid to your 
wife until both Provincial and 
Dominion taxes have been taken 
care of. What about wills, Mr. 
Robertson? Are they complete 
and up to date? 

Olt, yes, my wife and I have wills 
leaving everything to each other. 
That’s fine. But what do the 
wills say is to be done if only 
your children are surviving. 
Have you consulted your attor- 
ney recently? 
Vell, I don't know. 
that’s mentioned. 
That’s an important point. We 
should also consider who you 
would want as a guardian for 
your children. We'd better get 
together and review these things. 
Could you bring your policies 


I suppose you've 
insurance pro- 


I don’t think 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: .. . 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking fot a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 


policy contracts from age 0. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 


tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 


cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 


@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 


insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
ebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


souri, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS . 
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Colorado 
California 
Kansas 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montona 


Nebraska 


get 


SIOUX FALLS 


TOPEKA 











ONUSUAL 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


If you have what it takes to 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" | 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


the job done 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


KANSAS 
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Chere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 





Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in | 


OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS . 
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: | THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT | poceapinlismcernte enced 


“Any insurance man can make good if 
he applies himself to his job with the 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, | same zest with which he applied for it. 
Knocking on doors is a good habit, but 


IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, the man who knows what to say and do 


when the door is opened is the man who 
makes the sale.” 


MONUMENTAL Lire INnsuRANCE COMPANY 


EIA ITU TOTTI ERTL TART MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 








W. S. GINEVAN 
Manager, McKeesport 

















| 
ALLEN MAY, President | 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. | 
and wills to my office next Thurs- to you, and I am calling to ask 
day ? vou for an appointment. I shall 
P. Yes, I guess I'd better. Would be out your way next Wednes- 
10:30 be satisfactory? day. [I am busy all morning. 
A. Yes, that will be fine. I’m on the \Vould early or late in the after- 
26th floor of the Bank of Com- noon be more convenient. for 
merce Building. I am looking you? 
forward to seeing you. Good- P. Well, Mr. Elder (it was Elder, 
bye. wasn't it?) 
P. Good-bye, Mr. Elder. A. Yes, that’s right. 
—___—______ P. Well, Mr. Elder, I appreciate 
A. (Dial) . .. . . Mr. Johnson, your calling me, but I have some 
prease ..... insurance now, and | can’t afford 
Please tell Mr. Johnson that 11 any more. Perhaps if you were 
is Andrew Elder of the London to call me in a year or so? 
Life Insurance Company calling, A. Mr. Johnson, my service includes 
and that I have an introduction a review of many points apart 
to him... from additions of life insurance. 
P. Hello. The inheritance taxes on your 
A, Mr. Gordon Johnson? estate, for example, were prob- 
P. Yes. ably increased January Ist of last 
\. This is Andrew Elder of the year. Do you know how this 
London Life Insurance Com- affects you? 


pany, Mr. Johnson. I have an’ P. No, / don't. 
introduction to you from Jim A. Do you know that by proper 


Brown of Acme Toy Co. He planning of your present estate 
says he knows you well. it may be possible to reduce or 
P. Yes, indeed—we've known each eliminate these increased taxes? 
other for years. P. No, how can you do that? 
\. So I understand. Mr. Brown’ A. Well, we would need all the de- 
thought that some ideas we tails and would wish to study 
brought to him might be of value your present policies and your 
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¥ 
. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, I'll be 


will. Possibly your will needs 
revision too, Mr. Johnson? We 
don't know what we can do for 
you until we have full particulars. 
Each case is different. How 
would it be if you get these 
papers together by next Wednes- 
day and I’ll come in about 2:30? 
In the meantime, you can ask 
Mr. Brown about me and my 
service and he will give you his 
reaction to our work. Remember 
that these ideas are given you 
without cost. If, when you are 
ready to add further insurance, 
you have liked our service up 
to that time, we shall be very 
happy to arrange it for you. 
That's satisfactory, isn’t it, Mr. 
Johnson ? 

Yes, that will be O.K. 


in Wednesday at 2:30 to meet 
you personally. 


. Thanks—Goodbye. 
. Thank you. 





£ y BS Mr. John Smith, 
oo re 


e Hello. 
A. 


Mr. John Smith? 
(Continued on the next page) 








I] added some more a few months 
ago, so you can see I am a be- 
r. eee. liever in life insurance. 

A. This is Andrew Elder of the A. That’s fine, Mr. Smith, I’m glad 
London Life Insurance Com- you are. We find that the more 
pany. Mr. Smith I have an in- people know about their life in- 
troduction to you from Mr. surance policies, the more they 
Geoffrey Small of the Ace Nut value them. Our service is de- 
and Bolt Company. We have signed to see that your present 
been able to bring some ideas to insurance and other assets are 
Mr. Small which he thought combined and planned to give 
might be of value to you, and I you the very best results. It is 
am calling to see if we could have sometimes called estate planning 
a few minutes together to find or estate analysis. 
out if this is the case. P. Oh, I’ve had that done. My tn- 

P. Well, if it’s about life insurance, surance man had all my policies 
there isn’t much use, Mr. Elder. set up to give mcomes to my 


Important Idea—Continued 
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Three General Agen- 
cies now open for 
properly qualified 
men. Your inquiry 
invited. 
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_ @ Financial Stability — 
~  @ Our Ability to Serve well in 
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Business of Life Insurance 
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wife and children and work 
with my solicitor to see tha 
proper wills were drawn for wi 
and Mrs. Smith. My solicito 
said that he had done me a grea 
service, and had worked out th 
payments for my family so as t. 
produce the very least possibi 
inheritance taxes. Do you know 
Joe Smart of the ABC Life? 
Yes, | do indeed, Mr. Smith 
You are fortunate to be in such 
He does the same 
type of work as I do. I am mort 
concerned with the men who 
have not had this kind of review 
made. Perhaps you can think ot 
some one in your own office who 
might like his plans gone over in 
the same way as you have, Mr 


good hands. 


Smith. It’s certainly worth do- 
ing, isn't it? 
Yes, it is. Well, I don't know 


You might call a chap named 
Oliver in our office. He's ow 
accountant. He has been in To- 
ronto only a year or so. Perhaps 
he hasn't had this work done. 
Thank you, Mr. Smith. [ll 
certainly call him. It will be in 
order for me to say that 1 was 
speaking to you, and that you 
found a review of this tvpe use 
ful, won't it? 

des, of COUT SE. 

Thank you very much, Mr. 
Smith. Perhaps | shall be able 
to meet you when | come out to 
see Mr. Oliver. 

Yes, fine, I'd be glad to see you 
Thank you, Mr. Smith. Good 
bye. 

Goodbye. 


Now, we made appointments or 


secured prospects in each of these 
cases. You are bound to have some 
calls where no benefit results, just 
as you are on any other approach. 


lf you would like to try the tele- 


phone method, may I urge you to 
try it on fifty cases, not on half a 
dozen. You will improve your tech- 
nique by experience and you will 
give the law of averages a fair trial. 
Try it tomorrow, not next summer, 
and let me know how you get along. 


A philanthropist is a man who enjoys the 
happiness of making others happy while he 
lives, instead of leaving what he has to a 
lawyer who will prove that he was crazy 
when he made his will. 
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MORTALITY 


the United States, as reflected 
by mortality, were better during the 
first half of 1949 than ever before in 
our history, according to statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Among the company's 
millions of industrial policyholders 
the death rate tor the six-month 
period was 6.7 per 1 OOO policy- 
holders, which is 3.3 percent below 
the rate for the same period of 1948. 


(See Usiet health conditions im 


New Records 


New low death rates for the pe- 
riod were recorded in the insurance 
experience for nine diseases : whoop- 
ing cough, diphtheria, influenza, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
appendicitis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
and the diseases of childbirth. 

“A remarkably low incidence ot 
influenza and pneumonia has been 
an important factor in the record,” 
the statisticians point out. “Both 
diseases had death rates about one 
sixth lower than last vear’s all-time 
low for the period. The mortality 
from tuberculosis also is continuing 
to fall, with the decline for the first 
half of 1949 amounting to about 10 
percent.’ 


Degenerative Diseases 


The chronic degenerative diseases 
also made a comparatively favorable 
record, with the cardiovascular-renal 
rate down slightly, the diabetes rate 
higher than in 1948 and 1947 but 
below the average for 1942 through 
1946, and the cancer rate alone con- 
tinuing to rise. Part of the increase 
in the cancer rate, the statisticians 
note, is due to the aging of the policy- 
holder group. 

Homicides and accidents regis- 
tered lower mortality this year than 
last, with a 19 percent decline for 
occupational accidents and small de- 
clines for home and motor vehicle 
accidents. The suicide rate rose 
slightly. 

Although the improvement in 
mortality was evident in nearly every 
age group, it was greatest among 
boys at ages five to nine, and among 
girls at ages five to fourteen, the 
statisticians report. 
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INSTITUTE HONORED 


Campaign in Blue Book 


HE Institute of Life Insurance 

won special acclaim from the 
newspapers of the U. S. and Canada 
last month with the inclusion of their 
1948-1949 campaign in the 11th 
edition of The Blue Book of News- 
paper Advertising, published annu- 
ally by the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Chosen from campaigns submitted 
in answer to the Bureau’s annual 
invitation for entries, the case his- 
tories making up the new volume 
represent 40 different agencies at 
work in 15 classifications of national 
advertising. 

Seeking to gain goodwill for in- 
surance companies and their agents 
by offering helpful suggestions to 
U. S. families on their problems of 
daily living, specifically as affected 
by management of the family budget, 
the Institute ran a campaign of 1,000- 
line newspaper ads twice a month 


throughout 1948, except for the three 
summer months, in 375 newspapers 
in 232 cities. J. Walter Thompson 
Co. was the agency. 

During 1948, the Institute re- 
ported, a nationwide survey among 
families in all income brackets found 
that the life insurance business had 
reached a new peak of public ac- 
ceptance. Of eight leading industries 
included in the survey for their close 
connection with the public interest, 
life insurance earned the highest per- 
centage of “approval” (74.2 per 
cent) and the lowest percentage of 
“disapproval” (12.4 per cent). 


In commenting on the campaign, 
Walter E. Schneider, director of 
press relations and advertising for 
the Institute, stated that “news- 
papers were selected for this cam- 
paign because of the broad distribu- 
tion of their readership, greater flex- 
ibility permitting changes or adjust- 
ments in conformity with changing 
conditions, closer identification with 
the local or community audience, and 
association with other advertising 
concerned with day-to-day living.” 
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Training for Success—from page |2 


vinced me that the greatest weakness 
of our entire agency process lies in 
the area of initial training—our 
largest incidence of failure occurs in 
that period between induction of the 
new man and his emergence as a 
self-sustaining, experienced agent; 
furthermore, that the basic cause of 
our trouble is a misconception of 
what constitutes initial or basic train- 
ing. 

There seems to be a confusion as 
to the definition of “training.” It 
has been traditional to believe that 
a new agent has received training 
when he has been taught the con- 
struction of life insurance contracts, 
use of the rate book, prospecting 
human needs, and how life insurance 
covers those needs. When the new 
man has been taught all those things, 
he is supposed to be “trained.”” And 
we wonder why he cannot immedi- 
ately convert his newly-acquired 
knowledge into a sufficient number 
of sales to establish himself as a 
successful life insurance salesman. 

The fact remains that he hasn't 
learned to interpret his knowledge 
and to demonstrate the uses of life 
insurance to cover his prospect’s 
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needs with sufficient skill to result 
in sales. This important step in his 
training is usually missing or, if 
covereil at all, it is handled during 
the training course as a sales dem- 
onstration which he sees and hears 
and is supposed to convert to his 
own use without further practice. 


Habits All Important 


We believe that the foundation 
underlying a successful training pro- 
gram is the realization that an agent 
has not received adequate initial 
training until he has made a skillful 
sales presentation for a_ sufficient 
number of times to acquire a set of 
habits. The new agent, from his 
first day in training, begins to ac- 
quire habits which stay with him as 
long as he is in the business. These 
habits, if they are good habits, form 
the basis of his success. If they are 
bad habits, they handicap his entire 
career and are often the cause of his 
failure. 

Some of the habits that we believe 
a new man must establish are these: 


1) Proper appraisal of every 
prospect’s needs and an adequate 
solution in terms of life insurance. 


Our men are taught in their first 
training week to size up a prospect 
according to his 


Situation—Problem-——Solution 


They are told that, unless their 
prospect has a problem that they can 
make him understand, and unless 
life insurance provides a solution to 
that problem that they also can make 
him understand and appreciate, then 
and only then do they 
have a sale. 

The problem may be a universal 
one—such as retirement—or a prob- 
lem peculiar to the individual— 
as mortgage protection or education. 
Whatever it is, the agent must get 
in the habit of appraising the situa- 
tion in order to find the problem. 
Then he must produce an adequate 
solution. This mental process, estab- 
lished early, is automatically a part 
of his thinking when he graduates 
into business insurance, estate anal- 
ysis, ete. 

2) The habit of following a well- 
defined sales track that is designed 
to: 


deserve to 


such 


(a) get the agent in front of the 
prospect on the most favor- 
able basis. 
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BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 


ance world. 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


75 Fulton Street 


(b) get an immediate agreement 
on the prospect's situation. 

(Cc) point out the prospect's prob- 
lem clearly and succinctly. 

(d) demonstrate an adequate so- 
lution briefly and in terms the 
prospect will understand. 

(e) close the sale skillfully. 


Learns by Doing 


It is too much to expect that a 
new agent will take a mass of lite 
insurance information and, of his 
own accord, transfer it into a skillful 
presentation of ideas which will 
cause his prospect to act favorably. 
Even when we show him how an 
interview should be conducted, he is 
a long way from being trained to 
do it well himself. We are committed 
to the principle that a man learns 
by doing—not by seeing, not by 
hearing, but by doing the job him- 
self. If he does a job well, often 
enough, he creates a habit that leads 
to success ; if he does it wrong, often 
enough, it will lead to failure. 

We, therefore, build our training 
plan around sales clinics in which the 
agent is taught to conduct a sales 
interview on a_ well-defined sales 
track. After he has drilled until he 
has developed skill in the clinic, he 
is ready to interview in the field. In 
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Instructive, concise, accu- 





front of a real prospect the agent 
performs under the observation of 
the trainer, who does not participate 
in the interview. The field trainer is 
along for these purposes only: 


1. to brief the agent before he sees 
his prospect on 
a, what is the situation? 

b. what is the problem, as well 
as it can be defined before 
the interview? 

c. how will the solution be de- 
veloped ? 

. to observe the interview—how 
well does the new agent follow 
the sales track? 

3. to review the interview with the 
agent after it is over. (Here is 
where the new agent gets his 
most valuable training. He 
often does not realize his own 
faults until they are pointed out 
in the “post mortem” review of 
the interview. ) 


N 


The field trainer is not supposed 
to take over the interview if the new 
agent is floundering. He steps in 
only if the interview happens to un- 
cover a situation that is beyond the 
experience of the new man. 

The type of clinic and field train- 
ing that I am describing is definitely 
not a short-cut; in fact, it takes, 
perhaps, three times as many hours 





We're Proud of our Monarch Family 


In tens of Natelttiehitet of homes 
alehileliailtielite CAR iels Nate best 
Participating Life and 


Non-cancellable Health and Accident Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


of work as the traditional classroom 
teaching. Our clinic sessions run 
from 9:30 to 12:00 for three days 
in a week throughout the agent’s 
first year. In addition, he will have 
at least five hours of field training 
every week throughout his first year. 
This adds up to 375 hours of office 
clinic and 250 hours of field training 
in the agent’s first year in the busi- 
ness. 

In his second year, the agent is 
cut down to one 2%-hour clinic 
session each week, with an occa- 
sional day in the field with his train- 
ing supervisor. 

Our first-year training and hous- 
ing costs run $2,100 per agent. With 
this expenditure of time and money 
we are forced to be super-careful in 
our selection. Turnover is indeed a 
costly situation with us, and conse- 
quently we have had very few fail- 
ures ; in fact, only two first-year men 
have left us in the last three years. 

Another result of this training 
process is that we feel we must train 
in teams of three to four men at one 
time. I handle most of my own 
training clinics, which | feel are the 
managers’ responsibility, and believe 
that my time is justified only if I 
train a three or four-man team. We 
induct one team each year and stick 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training for Success—Continued 


with that team until we are satisfied 
that it has had adequate initial train- 
ing. Needless to say, my morning 
work each week is well blocked out 
for me. 

3) The habit of prospecting early 
and often. 

We have developed a “center of 
influence” interview which is really 
a demonstration of our services. 
This is the first interview that the 
new agent uses in the field. We help 
him select a group of people to whom 
he is well-known and from whom he 


to these centers of influence for two 
stated purposes : 


a) to get their comments on the 
type of service he has been 
trained to give and any criti 
cism they wish to make about 
the interview. 

b) to obtain the names of pros- 
pects for whom the service 
would have value. 


These interviews do much _ to 
create prospecting habits long before 
the agent’s “well of prospects runs 
dry.” 

4) Satisfactory work habits. 





is certain to get a sympathetic audi- Our minimum work week in- 
ence. He demonstrates his service cludes: 
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32 “seen”’ calls 

20 sales interviews — complete 
sales track 

10 new “qualified” prospects 


Not only do we insist that the new 
agent fulfill his minimum requir: 
ments but our compensation plan 
pays off on field activity in such « 
way that his pay check at the end 
of the week is*inadequate unless he 
puts in a full work week. 

At the end of a year on this pro 
gram, the new agent not only has 
established certain habits but begins 
to appreciate the reasons why his 
calls, interviews, and new prospect 
activities must be maintained if he 
is to be permanently successful. 

5) Habit of consistently success 
ful accomplishment. 

This elusive quality, “the success 
attitude,” is one of the most vital 
foundation stones to any initial train 
ing program. We strive for success 
ful sales experience just as early in 
the training period as possible. Only 
one of our new agents, so far, has 
failed to have some paid-for business 
to his credit in his first contract 
month. 

There is great value in consistent 
production during the early months. 
We place emphasis on consecutive 
weekly production, with a special 
award given for every man who sub- 
mits at least one application each 
week for sixteen weeks some time 
during his first year. 


Philosophy 


The habits and attitudes estab- 
lished during initial training stick 
with a man during his entire career. 
It’s our purpose to make these good 
habits and wholesome attitudes, so 
that our investment in new man- 
power will be a profitable one for 
ourselves and a credit to this great 
institution that we represent. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Life Convention, October 4-7, 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

L.A.A. Annual Meeting, October 27-29. 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 9-1/1, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. O., Canada. 

Institute Home Office Underwriters, Nov. 
e. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), Nov. 


14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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Spotlight Yourself—from page 23 


such shrinking recoil from the mun- 
dane business of taking orders for 
(hristmas cards or selling corsets or 
cosmetics. To my publicity-conscious 
mind, it would appear to me that 
somewhere along the line, she was 
persuaded that selling Christmas 
cards or corsets or cosmetics was 
glamorous, while selling life imsur- 
ance, if worthy, was lacking in ex- 
citement. And the source of that per- 
suasion is no secret to anyone in my 
business, where we have learned 
from hard experience ;that nothing 
we say about what we have to sell, 
no matter how well we say it, can 
compare for effectiveness with the 
ungrammatical praise of a satisfied 
customer who happens to tell you 
about it on a street car or on the 
nineteenth hole. 

In its recent article on million dol- 
lar insurance writers, the magazine, 
Fortune, observed, “The accom- 
plished life underwriter is a better 
listener than he is a talker.” Corinne 
|.oonus put it just as neatly when I 
asked her why successful life insur- 
ance women had so little of the re- 
cruiting urge. She said, “They are 
taught to listen, not to talk. This 
habit of always listening or talking 
only in terms of the other person be- 
comes ingrained. It is difficult for a 
good life insurance woman to turn 
the spotlight on herself.” 

Therein, I believe, lies part of the 
answer to the mystery of why the 
prestige enjoyed by the life insurance 
business is not sufficiently reflected 
in the prestige of its agents. There 
just isn’t enough of that wonderful 
word-of-mouth advertising applied 
to the selling of life insurance as a 
career as compared to the amount 
devoted to life insurance itself. Life 
insurance at work lacks no voice to 
praise it; the life insurance woman 
at work is too silent as to her ac- 
complishment. 

At various times I have inter- 
viewed many of you for press pur- 
poses—and I have always come away 
with new and exciting stories about 
what life insurance does—but the 
clam has nothing on you when it 
comes to secreting information as 
to what selling life insurance has 
done for you as a person—for your 
way of life—and your happiness. 
You are great boosters for life insur- 
ance—but the career of selling life 
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insurance is something few of you 
ever want to talk about. The nearest 
I have come to an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of your job is the state- 
ment made early this year to me by a 
successful woman producer. We 
were talking about the general state 
of business and the consequent new 
tightness of money and I noticed a 
new gleam in her eye. She said, 
“We're getting into a seller’s market. 
Business is going to be harder to get. 
This is going to be a good year for 
me. I’m going to do some hard sell- 
ing.” 


Attract Other Women 


To women who have the selling 
instinct there is no better time to 
sell the satisfactions of the job than 
now, when the gleam is in their eye 
and the competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar is so keen. The end of the 
buyer’s market is the beginning of a 
new era for the salesman. Many 
women who can sell are standing at 
a crossroads right now, trying to de- 
cide where they will take their tal- 
ents. In a buyer’s market, they are 
in a position to pick their employers ; 
they can afford to select the job 
which is most interesting as well as 


most lucrative. Who is_ better 
equipped to sell them on the job than 
the women like you who hold a po- 
sition of leadership in the business? 
Who is in a better position to shout 
—‘‘Come on in, the water’s fine,” 
than those of you who have shown 
your skill in swimming against the 
current as well as with it? 

I can’t think of a better project 
for a group as beautifully organized 
as you are than for every member 
to make it part of her contribution to 
the institution in 1950 to sell the job 
to at least one woman you'd be proud 
to introduce to the business. Some- 
one has observed that women do not 
buy life insurance as quickly as men 
—but they stay sold longer. Like- 
wise they don’t buy the career of 
selling life insurance as rapidly, but 
every one of you is a shining example 
of the way they stay sold on it. 
Playing hard-to-get is part of that 
feminine equipment we all inherited 
from our grandmothers, so none of 
us should be misled by the candidate 
who says “No” the first time you 
mention life insurance as a career 
any more than you would refuse to 
call back on a prospect who didnt 
buy on the first interview. 
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Three Problems—from page 23 


tell him if I have or have not been 
able to give service to that individual 
—not divulging the client’s business, 
of course, but simply saying, “Mr. 
Brown, I want to thank you for re- 
ferring your friend, Mr. Horn, to 
me. It was a real pleasure to meet 
him and I know you will be inter- 
ested in hearing that he has seen fit 
to follow your advice. I am looking 
forward to my association with him. 
Again, thank you!” The fact that 


you so very evidently appreciated 
his thoughtfulness will prompt him 
to be thoughtful again; thus the 
prospecting will become easier and 
easier as your associations grow and 
grow. 

We are fortunate that we can go 
out and find a prospect and not have 
to wait in our office, as the doctor 
does, until one drifts in. The volume 
of one’s business is in direct propor- 
tion to the energy expended and the 
selectivity of prospects. It is just as 
easy to sell a $10,000 policy as a 





* x 
$93.400 Life Insurance Sales 
In One Month 


“This ts Just a start” 


Here’s a new General Agent in a small suburban town outside of Chi- 
cago. He calls this magnificent beginning “just a start.” That’s because, 
well, see that “Star” in “Start”? He wrote: 


( 4 We did get a total of $93,400.00 in life insurance sales in this month. 
This is the greatest month I have had since becoming a general agent. 
I want you to feel that this is jvst a start and expect to have the greatest 
year my agency ever had. Thanks for the 
great inspiration you have been to me. 99 


You can stop wishing for a star 
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and BECOME ONE this way! 





Family of STARS. 


respondence confidential. 





As a child, you may have wished for a star—as an adult in the great 
field of insurance, you may be wishing to be a STAR—with its security 
and financial independence. This is your opportunity to join our Happy 


Write us for complete information about our unique package of insur- 
ance, our great sales aids and the general agencies available. All cor- 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
Monmouth, Illinois 
* “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 


all 
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$1,000 policy ; consequently, in order 
to realize the greatest advantage 
from the effort expended one should 
call on people who can purchase 


the $10,000. 
Observe 


3e observant! I recall a comment 
made by Grant Taggart at the Na- 
tional Association Meeting in Pitts- 
burgh in 1943. Mr. Taggart offered 
the idea that an observant person 
developed his prospects from thie 
people and things he saw about him. 
He further pointed out that if one 
observed that Jim Smith, who he 
knows had $10,000 of life insurance, 
was driving a new Buick car, per 
haps his family protection could be 
increased. Certainly, he should be 
called. All about us are prospective 
clients, if we but stop to ask them 1! 
we may be of service. 

I recall very vividly an incident 
early in my career as a life under- 
writer when | had driven some fifty 
miles to call on a friend’s son, who 
was attending Howe Military School. 
Driving home late that Sunday after- 
noon there came to my mind the 
name of a doctor who lived in one 
of the small towns through which | 
was passing. It was five o'clock; | 
was tired; it was warm; all the com- 
plications arose which seemed to 
make it not the thing to do. How- 
ever, after actually passing the street 
down which I was to turn, I decided 
to go back and meet the man and 
talk with him or at least get an in- 
terview for the future. I wheeled the 
car around, drove down his street, 
went in and introduced myself to his 
wife and we talked life insurance for 
a while. In the conversation, she 
stated that they had just gotten their 
medical school debts paid and had 
been talking about life insurance. 
She invited me to await the return 
of her husband and have supper 
with them, which I did. Before the 
evening was over I had sold $80,000 
to that young couple, and at a later 
date placed another $20,000. The 
service and care of his problems 
prompted him to refer me to another 
young doctor to whom I also sold ap- 
proximately the same amount of in- 
surance. 

Prospects are all about us if we 
but take the time to look or to ask. 
In the beginning of my work, I made 
lists of groups and organizations 
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and systematically called on each of 
those people; as one grows in the 
business this type of prospecting 
changes to referred leads. 1 use the 
telephone a great deal. Perhaps this 
was brought about by the fact that 
| began life insurance work during 
the gas rationing period of the war 
years when one had, of necessity, to 
conserve gasoline. Then, too, I feel 
that a person who will not give you 
a personal interview or talk with you 
over the phone is probably not a 
prospect, so I look for another. 


Organization 


You have all heard many discus- 
sions of this subject, yet it remains 
the greatest pitfall to us all. I recall 
a statement which my father fre- 
quently made to us as growing chil- 
dren, that success is_ spelled 
“W-O-R-K.” This idea has stayed 
with me consistently throughout the 
years. Royall Brown of Winston 
Salem, North Carolina, voiced the 
same sentiment when he said, “It is 
a strange thing but I have observed 
that the harder I work the luckier | 
get.” Certainly, the trite old saying 
that there are no short cuts to success 
is true, yet work without organiza- 
tion and planning is enervating and 
discouraging. 

When I began to sell life insurance 
some seven years ago, I determined 
that I would report to the office just 
as promptly and as regularly as I 
would if I were working in the office 
of a corporation or a bank. Further, 
that I would hold myself to the task 
of really working at least eight hours 
per day and allow for no subterfuge. 
Determine the number of calls that 
you must make to keep the required 
closing interviews each week. Again 
you all know how easy it is to form 
the habit of spending eight hours in 
the office or in the field but not really 
working. Frequently I find myself 
doing this very thing, and when | 
bring myself to task by totalling the 
hours of constructive work I am 
ashamed. 

Self discipline is a most difficult 
art to master. Indeed it is a goal that 
seems to always be ahead of one, like 
Atalanta’s Gold Apple. Be honest 
with yourself for therein lies your 
chance for development. Set your 
goal high enough so that it requires 
some stretching to aftain and in the 
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TRUE or FALSE ...Mr. Moody? 





Plus sales if you can get this one right. 


Q. Radar Detects Prospects. 


A. ‘*True, Professor! 


RADAR is General 


American Life’s great direct mail system that 


really detects the prospects and keeps you 


supplied with hot leads. (The average return 


on all our mailings is 10.6%.) So far on just 
three lists, my sales to RADAR detected 
prospects amount to $111,180. That means 


extra commissions in my pocket.”’ 


Mr. Moody’s experience with direct mail 
(RADAR) is typical of many of the company’s 
field associates. RADAR saves time—makes 
money for those who use it. 
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stretching you reach even higher 
levels. I set a goal each year and 
break it down into the twelve months 
so that I can check on myself at least 
twelve times during the year. 

Self discipline is linked with learn- 
ing and is the most strenuous ex- 
perience the human being undergoes, 
yet when we cease to learn we cease 
to develop or to grow. This process 
requires constant vigilance and ef- 
fort. 

The old saying, “As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he,” is very 
true. Many frustrations come from 
within ourselves that are needless if 


we but transcend the impediments 
and move directly and concisely to- 
ward our goal. It is necessary that we 
have a central purpose in our lives 
or else we fall prey to petty worries, 
fears, troubles and self pity, all of 
which are indications of weakness 
and lead to failure, unhappiness and 
loss. 

A man should conceive of a legiti- 
mate purpose in his heart and set 
out to accomplish it. He should make 
this purpose the centralizing point of 
his thoughts. We can lead ourselves 
through a series of steps—frustra- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Three Problems—Continued 


tion, inadequacy, anxiety—and by 
this time the day is lost: or we can 
think and act positively, solving each 
problem as it presents itself, and at 
the close of the day have a sense of 
well being. The mind can be trained 
to develop certain ways of looking at 
things. Ways that can reduce the 
unwelcome visitations to a minimum 
and add immeasurably to peace of 
mind. It seems to me as I observe 
those about me that all the world is 


FOUR ANSWERS 


FOR THE AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


A QUALITY COMPANY 


rating. 
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low net cost...tull level premium reserve, 
modern streamlined contracts, zero to 
age 65 issuance of sub standard plans 


modern direct collection of premiums. 


A QUALITY COMPENSATION PLAN... 


| 


extremely Generous, vel strongly vested 


career lite underwriter contract auto- 
matic tinancing... liberal general agency 
contract...generous tor personal produc- 


tion...stronagly vested excellent tor 
securing and satistying the career lite 
underwriter...unique , different pays tor 
the quality underwriter...a liberal pension 


plan tor both 
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vous group training development of the 
general agent...using the best in selec- 
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company... quality territory available tor 
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eager and anxious to help if we but 
let them. Certainly an open hand is 
more receptive than a closed fist, so 
it is with the mind and heart. Open 
them to all that is about you and you 
will be amazed how much is offered 
as a result. 

I’m convinced that given good 
health and a fair amount of intelli- 
gence, if you combine these two with 
regular work, you can accomplish 
anything. Life insurance is bought 
by the optimist and not by the pessi- 
mist. Therefore it behooves us to ap- 
proach the prospect on the common 
ground of optimism. There has been 
considerable talk for the past few 
months about recession but quite 
frankly it has not affected the volume 
of my business. Any lessening of 
volume that I may have experienced 
may be traced directly to my own 
lack of time and energy expended in 
my work. 

The innate desire in all of us to 
share our problem with another is 
Open Sesame to those of us in the 
life insurance business, for it is this 
human desire that prompts man to 
be willing to listen to our approach, 
and if we give an honest survey of his 
needs and present factual and real- 
istic answers, he cannot but accept 
and do as we suggest. This was very 
clear to me recently as I sat with 
a young physician getting facts and 
making recommendations for him. 
Finally he asked the question “how 
much?” And when I pointed out to 
him the fact that when Dr. Liston, 
in 1938, had laid plans to give me a 
$200 monthly income for life, the 
dollar was worth approximately two 
times what it is today—shoes that 
were $10 are now $18; a 10¢ loaf of 
bread is now 16¢ or 17¢—therefore, 
to give his family adequate income on 
today’s market would require twice 
the monthly income as 1938. He did 
not quibble but followed the recom- 
mendation. He wanted a definite 
plan to follow, and when I gave that 
to him he was content. 

We must learn that our moods are 
temporary. This, of course, is a hard 
lesson for many to learn. When we 
are tired, every pin becomes the stab 
of a knife, every molehill a mountain, 
and we may forget that after a night’s 
rest everything is different. We must 
remember not to take the depression 
of the day or the month as a perma- 
nent state of mind for life. 


MARRIED MEN 


Increasing Yearly 


ORE American men are mar- 
Meiea. maintaining a home and 
raising a family—and what's more, 
apparently liking it—than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country. 

This is based upon a study of the 
American husband by the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who bring atten- 
tion to the impressive fact that there 
are now about 35™% million married 
men in the United States, and that 
some 34% million of them are living 
with their wives. 

“Even the small proportion—ap- 
proximately three percent—living 
apart includes those men who are 
employed away from home or are 
temporarily absent for reasons other 
than marital discord,” the statis- 
ticians note. 

The otherwise happy situation 1s 
clouded somewhat by the fact that, 
because of the housing shortage, 
about 214 million married couples 
are living with relatives or in other 
temporary quarters, such as tran- 
sient hotels and lodging houses. 

Other interesting collateral data 
revealed by the study include these: 





Employed 


Nearly one third of the husbands 
are under 35 years of age, and about 
one quarter are past 55. Of those 
at ages 35 to 54, 98 percent are 
gainfully employed, or seeking em- 
ployment, as a means of meeting 
their family responsibilities. Al- 
though the proportion of wives who 
work is greater than ever before, 
less than one fourth of all wives work 
outside the home, and these are 
mostly the younger ones who have 
been married only a short time. 

“More than nine out of every ten 
young men in this country eventuall\ 
marry,” the statisticians say. “All 
in all, American men look with great 
favor on traditional family life. The 
make a home, raise a family, provid: 
for current needs, and save for thei: 
old age and for such contingencies 
as prolonged sickness and prematur: 
death.” 

In other words, fellows, we are 
keeping our collective nose to the 
well-known grindstone. 


Beats Life News 
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FORTUNE TO SHARE 


HE World Publishing Company 

is reprinting in its Forum Books 
Series the famous best-seller A 
FORTUNE TO SHARE by Vash 
Young. This amazing and inspiring 
story sold hundreds of thousands of 
copies when it first appeared, and 
has been in constant demand ever 
since. 

It is the story of Vash Young, a 
youthful insurance salesman who be- 
came a dynamic and vital personality 
and a success in every sense. His 
“fortune” changed an_ ordinary 
career into an exciting one and a 
routine life into a happy one. Vash 
Young’s “fortune” is a simple, work- 
able philosophy, a kind of right 
thinking which could make a happier, 
pleasanter and more profitable world 
for everyone. It’s the kind of right 
thinking hundreds of thousands of 
people were looking for when the 
book was originally published, and a 
very similar need exists today. 

Vash Young since 1922 an out- 
standing producer for Equitable So- 
ciety applied this philosophy to his 
own life with amazing results which 
will serve as encouragement and in- 
spiration to all readers. 

Copies are $1.00 each from World 
Publishing Co., 2231 West 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the Life 

Advertisers Association will be 
held in the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
October 27-29. An excellent pro- 
gram has been arranged and it is 
expected that the attendance will 
equal or exceed that of previous 
years. 

There have been some changes in 
the rules governing exhibit awards. 
In brief, these are as follows: 

(1) Sweepstakes awards have been 
abolished ; (2) groups have been re- 
aligned—Group I—Companies with 
$800,000,000 or more Ordinary in 
force; Group II—$200,000,000— 
$800,000,000 and Group III—Less 
than $200,000000; (3) No new 
classifications will be added this year 
and a catalogue containing informa- 
tion on each exhibit will be prepared 
for distribution at the annual meet- 


ing. 
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RENTAL PROPERTIES 


Top Realty Holdings 


OMMERCIAL and _ industrial 
_Boesoncer properties have become 
the largest segment of real estate 
holdings of the life insurance com- 
panies, with $453,000,000 of such 
properties reported at mid-year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

Almost entirely acquired within 
the past few years, since liberaliza- 
tion of state laws to permit such in- 
vestments was eifected, the life com- 
panies’ new investments of this type 
were $73,000,000 during the first 
six months of the year. 

Total real estate held by the com- 
panies on June 30 was valued at 
$1,157,000,000, not including some 
portion of the rental housing: still 
held under security issues. Real es- 
tate holdings have increased 50% in 
the past three years. 

The mid-year figures of the Insti- 
tute follow: 


Acquired Hold'ngs 

June 6 Mos. June 30 

(000.000 Omitted) 

SD Dee coe h bathe cs $-— g. - $49 
Company used ........ 3 15 312 
Rental Housing ....... 10 34 275 
Commercial rental .... 16 73 453 
Dt Ateavetrbeteseeat 1 4 68 
DE éncdusbhawoss $30 $126 $1,157 
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WIDOWS 


Their Plight 


N THE United States today there 

are 6,725,000 widows who must be 
led, clothed and housed, according 
to the September issue of Harper's 
Magazine. The title of the article is 
“Widows and the Perilous Years.” 

The problem of what to do with 
these women is an old one, the ar- 
ticle states. Society has been plagued 
with it since the Middle Ages. The 
majority of them, whose average age 
is 51, have lived in the small, narrow 
world of marriage for most of their 
lives, leaving them totally unpre- 
pared and unable to adjust them- 
selves to the idea of depending on 
their own questionable resources. 

Those who were war widows, it is 
said, have inherited an average of 
$6,000 National Service Life In- 
surance. For the remainder, the av- 
erage straight life insurance policy 
is $2,150, discounting the thousands 
of industrial policies which cover 
burial expenses alone. 

The strangest phenomenon of all 
is the fact that the weaker sex 
through a lifetime of protection and 
shelter has become the stronger, and 
the big, dependable male who plods 
through three quarters of his life at 
the relentless job of supporting a 
family dies first in a large percentage 
of cases. 


AGENCY MGM. SCHOOLS 


1949 Results 
Prag gi its 1949 sched- 


ule of schools, the Agency 
Management Association announced 
that 411 men representing 98 mem- 
ber companies were graduated from 
the five Ordinary and two Combina- 
tion Schools in Agency Management 
held this year. The total number of 
managers, general agents and home 
office executives graduated since 
1929 is more than 4300. 

The teaching staff was headed by 
H. Fred Monley, Association As 
sistant Director of Company Rela- 
tions, and included Frederic M 
Peirce, Assistant Director, Compan) 
Relations, Kenneth L. Anderson, 
Brice F. McEuen, and Lewis F. 
Youngblood, Senior Consultants. 


Best’s Life News 
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DVERTISING specialties are 
f Nat by most life insurance com- 
panies in connection with sales ac- 
tivities and for the most part their 
primary purpose is to create good 
will among policyholders and the 
public. 

This is the conclusion drawn by 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation from aé_ research study 
among member companies in the 
United States and Canada. ‘The 
study, made public in August, was 
completed by the Research Projects 
Committee from information ob- 
tained by the late R. William Archer, 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex., who had be- 
gun the project before his death. 


Phases of the problem covered by 
the study include: the relative popu- 
larity of specialty items, how agents 
use them, imprinting practices, dis- 
tribution and merchandising meth- 
ods, costs of specialties and their 
purposes. 

Of 125 companies which answered 
questionnaires, 120 indicated that 
they use advertising specialties as 
part of their sales promotion pro- 
grams. On the average, each com 
pany employs about ten kinds ot 
specialties. The types used most tre- 
quently by the reporting companies 
included wall calendars, celluloid 


calendar cards, policy wallets, memo 
books, blotters, baby books, savings 
banks, desk calendars, mechanical 
pencils, wood pencils, policy boxes 
and diaries. The first four specialties 
ranked, in that order, in popularity 
among agents. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


Advertising specialties are used 
for more than one purpose by the 
companies, but for the great majority 
of companies the primary purpose 1s 
to build good will. Following is a 
table showing the number of com- 
panies reporting each major type of 
use : 


No. of Percent 
Companies of Total 
Material to build good 
a eer re 98 86% 
Gifts to policyowners. 72 63 
Door-openers in cold 
CE nd bbe ek ae 65 57 
Gifts to centers of in- 
0 eee 58 51 
Direct mail offers .... 18 16 


Eighty per cent of the reporting 
companies indicated that they pro- 
vide specialties wholly or in part on 
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a cooperative basis with agents and 
company sharing the cost. In many 
instances, the report shows, com- 
panies provide the specialties in 
three ways: sharing the cost on 
some, charging the agent a cost price 
on others, and offering still other 
specialties free of charge. In some 
instances, specialties are offered on 
the basis of production contests. 
Most companies imprint the com- 
pany name, emblem or seal on all 
advertising specialties, the survey 
shows. On items where the agent 
pays all or a substantial part of the 
cost, it is likely that his name, as 
well as the company’s, is imprinted. 


Costs of the specialties vary 
greatly according to their types, the 
report indicates. However, for items 
intended for mass distribution, the 
average minimum was 10 cents 
among 27 companies which gave spe- 
cific figures. Maximum figures were 
specified by 44 companies and the 
average top price was $1. However, 
14 companies reported maximums 
higher than this and in one company 
it ranged up to $10. 


low priced specialties generally 
need no strong promotion, but the 
higher the cost of the specialty, the 
more aggressive is the merchandising 
policy, the report shows. 

Advertising specialties are mer- 
chandised and promoted mostly by 
letter and through the agency maga- 
zine, according to the survey. Sales 
meetings, bulletins, special literature, 
conventions, and training schools 
follow in that order as merchandis- 
ing media. 
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Remington Rand’s 


new punched-card collating reproducer 


— where can it save you money ? 


Curtain going up...on Remington Rand’s new 
Collating Reproducer .. . latest in an unbroken 
line of outstanding punched-card developments 
... that cut record-keeping costs. 

In one operation, it compares, punches, interfiles 
and segregates 90-column tabulating cards—auto- 
matically—in order to verify, group extend, code, 


decode. in-file and out-file. An invaluable aid for 


premium billing and accounting, agents’ commis- 


FOR THE FINEST PUNCHED-CARD MACHINES 


sions, dividend accounting, valuation and a host 
of other important operations. 

You can lease or buy this tested and proved 
machine ...available not in 18, not in 12, not in 
§ months—but on normal delivery schedules! 

Full information from all branch offices, coast- 
to-coast. Or write: Accounting-Tabulating, Man- 


agement Controls Division. Remington Rand Ince., 


$15 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Insurance premium record cards are kept in individual “tub” filing cabinets which hold 
from two to three thousand cards each, as seen in a typical district office above. Prior to 
the microfilming operation, every card was examined carefully and checked. A target 
card for each tub was photographed before and afterwards too, with the number of 
cards indicated. 


As many as thirteen Recordak commercial microfilmers were used in some of the Veterans 
Administration district offices in order to complete the ety operation in the 


shortest possible time. Each machine was equipped with an automatic feeder capable 
of inserting over 200 record cards a minute. With all machines operating, the overall 
capacity in a day was 1,600,000 cards. 
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HE largest photographic, 
facsimile-copy project in the 
history of commercial micro- 
filming was the duplication of over 
22,000,000 = insurance —s premium 
record cards for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in connection with their 
special dividend program. Only the 
V-Mail program during the war 
topped the Veterans Administration 
operation in volume. The microfilin- 
ing project, undertaken by Recordak 
Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, was completed 
with the photographing of VA's 
Central Office record cards in Wash 
ington, July 23. 

The problem which taced the 
Veterans Administration was to 
assemble at the Central Office in 
Washington copies of all insurance 
premium record cards, both active 
and inactive. The cards were main- 
tained in 14 different offices, lo- 
cated geographically to serve the vet- 
erans most efficiently. To make type- 
written copies was prohibitive trom 
the standpoint of cost and time. 

After thorough studies by the VA, 
microfilming was selected as_ the 
most suitable way to accomplish this 
gigantic task. Accuracy was of pri 
mary importance and photography 
was considered the best method of 
getting good usable copies. Speed 
and economy were of equal im 
portance. Microfilming met the re 
quirements of speed, while facsimile 
prints from the film were found the 
most economical source of. duplicate 
copies. 





From the photographic facsimile 
copies of the premium record cards, 
the VA is preparing punched cards 
which will be run through voucher 
writing machines as applications are 
received from the veterans. The 
Treasury Department «will disburse 
the checks. 

Considerable preliminary work 
was required to set the stage for the 
microfilming program. In each VA 
district office, all premium record 
cards were examined and carefully 
checked prior to the microfilming 
operation. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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New IBM Machines Bring Greater Speed, Flexibility, 


The document illustrated above represents 2 sec- 
onds’ work by the new IBM Accounting Machine. 
This is IBM’s answer to the demand of the 
insurance industry for greater speed, simplicity, 
and savings in premium accounting routines. To 
provide hitherto unknown flexibility, this machine 
prints—on a single line—letters, digits, and spe- 
cial characters in any of 120 positions. 


Automatic machine checks and controls inher- 
ent in IBM Accounting permit swift and accurate 
preparation of premium notices and receipts 
from IBM Cards. This is only part of the complete 
procedure which also includes auditing collec- 
tions, distributing premiums, and paying com- 
missions. Production and persistency records by 
agency are available in any desired detail from 
the same IBM Cards. 














illic ati and Savings Than Ever Before 


Any function of insurance accounting can be 
handled efficiently by IBM equipment. Con- 
tact our local office for further information on 
recent IBM developments in electronic and 
electric business machines applicable to the 
insurance industry. 














Veterans Insurance—from page 68 


Specially equipped, automatic 
microfilming machines were used to 
photograph the record cards on 
16mm. safety film. Automatic feed- 
ers were used on the machines to 
obtain maximum operating speed. 
Each machine was capable of photo- 
graphing 12,000 cards an hour. With 
thirteen machines in operation, as 
many as 1,600,000 cards were photo- 
graphed in one working day. The 
entire job was completed in 18 
weeks. This speed contributed to 
the low cost of the project. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


The microfilming operation would 
have been completed much sooner 
if it could have been a continuous 
operation. However to avoid disrupt- 
ing the normal operation of the VA 
district offices, it was necessary to 
film the active cards during week 
ends when the cards were not being 
used. The active premium record 
cards to which all payments are 
posted, are in constant use during 
the week. Furthermore, it was neces- 
sary to move the Recordak equip- 
ment from one VA district office to 
another throughout the United 
States. 

The record cards were found to 
cover a wide variety of colors. Par- 
ticular care was required in the 





In the Kodak Park Cine Processing labo- 


ratories of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., actual size facsimile 
prints of the record cards were made 
from the film. Continuous processing 
equipment at Kodak Park made it pos- 
sible to produce and ship over 200,000 
facsimile prints a day. 
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microfilming operation to assure 
good legibility of the facsimile prints. 
Each machine was equipped with a 
special device to adjust the illumina- 
tion as the color of the cards 
changed. 


Microfilming 


Recordak 16mm. safety film, like 
that used in banking and business 
microfilming operations, was used to 
photograph the cards at a reduction 
of 19 times. Over 4,000 cards were 
recorded on a 100 foot roll of film. 
For better control and best indexing 
by the VA, only the cards in a single 
tub were recorded on single rolls 
of film, varying from 75 to 100 feet 
in length. 

An unusual printing mechanism 
was installed on the machine to show 
that each card was microfilmed. As 
the cards left the machine a roller 
printer edge-stamped each card with 
a date and the number of the regional 
office. The edge printing was 
checked before the cards were re- 
turned to their respective tubs. 

Following the microfilming opera- 
tion, the film was sent to Recordak 
laboratories for processing and in- 
spection, then forwarded to Kodak 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. where fac- 
simile prints were made. Here over 
200,000 prints a day, exact duplicates 
of the originals in size, were pro- 
duced and shipped to the Central 
Office of VA in Washington. 


Accuracy The Watchword 


very possible means was utilized 
in the VA project to assure the most 
accurate results possible. A photo- 
graph is an exact copy of a record 
card, but it was necessary to make 
sure that every card was _ photo- 
graphed properly. Here are the steps 
followed to prevent misses: 

1. A target card was made for 
each tub of records. This 
showed the district number, reel 
number, the kind of card group, 
the beginning and ending policy 
number and the date. 

2. The target card was photo- 
graphed at the beginning of the 
reel. 

3. At the end of the microfilming 
run, the number of record cards 
photographed as indicated by 
an electric counter on the Re- 








In the Central Office of the Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C., cards 
are punched from each facsimile print. 
The cards will be run through check 
writing machines as the applications are 
received from the veterans. Some 760 
punch-card machines are operating on a 
two-shift day to get in readiness for the 
applications. 


cordak Microfilmer, was added 
to the target card and this was 
photographed again at the end 
of the reel. 

4. The film was cut and removed 
from the microfilming machine, 
processed and wound on its 
own reel. For future reference 
convenience each film box is 
printed to list the same infor- 
mation as appears on the tar- 
get card. 


Duplicate Record 


As a by-product of the microfilm- 
ing operation, the Veterans Admin- 
istration obtained for the first time 
double protection for the original 
records. The microfilm itself pro- 
vides a compact record of the orig- 
inal cards for easy storage in fire 
proof vaults. The facsimile prints 
provide an extra duplicate record. 

With the film stored in one lo- 
cation and the prints in another, 
the VA gets double protection of the 
records. In case the original pre- 
mium record cards should become 
lost in a fire or other calamity, the 
veteran’s payments can be restored 
from the film or facsimile prints. 


Special Counters 


Automatic counters on the micro- 
filming machines were of special 
electronic design to assure greatest 
possible accuracy. From these rec- 
ords, the VA has also obtained an 
accurate check on the number of all 
insurance premium record cards in 
existence. 


Best’s Life News 
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NEW LIGHTING FIXTURE 
A. fluorescent lighting fix- 


ture combining an unusually 
high output of indirect light with 
easy maintenance, trim appearance 
and other features which taake it 
ideal for offices and stores, has been 
designed by Sylvania Electric Prod- 


ucts Inc. Called the CL~242, it is| 


a two-lamp 40-watt unit with a bot- 
tom louver and luminous plastic side 
panels. When mounted in continu- 
ous rows the fixtures form an un- 
broken line of light pattern that has 
the appearance of a single sweep of 
fixture. Because there are no join- 
ing bands or end caps, individual 


units can be joined so closely that the | 
dark areas which normally occur. 


between fixtures are eliminated. 

When pendant mounted, the ¢ 
242 has an over-all efficiency of 8 
percent. Its high percentage of in-| 


direct light (55 percent of its total | 


output 1s upward) enables the new 


fixture to be used effectively in re-. 
ducing shadows and reflected glare, 


a feature especially suited to appli- 
cations where prolonged visual work | 
is necessary. 


The new fixture also offers un- | 
usual flexibility in mounting, whether | 


surface or pendant, individually or 
continuously mounted. For pendant 
mounting, either single or double 
stems can be used. No mounting 
plates are required for surface 
mounting, as the chasis can be se- 
cured directly to the ceiling. Joining 
is easily and quickly accomplished 
by fastening the end plates otf con- 
tinuous units together with a pair 
of small bolts. Another time saving 
feature is the fact that the wireway 
is grommetted, which makes bush- 
ings and locknuts unnecessary. 
Re-lamping has been made easy 
by the simple removal of either of the 
plastic side panels, which merely sit 
in holding tabs in the end plates. 
The panels may be hung on the 
louvers while re-lamping. Both the 
louver and the reflector are a single 
rigid unit so constructed as to be 
tree from rattling, since the panels 
are mechanically crimped into place 
in the reflector itself. Securely held 
in place by a spring plate at either 
end of the fixture, the complete 
louver and shielding can be lowered 
»y a slight pressure on the fastening 
it either end. Two 11-inch bead 
chains hold the reflector louver 
issembly suspended beneath the fix- 
‘ture for easy replacement after ser- 
vicing. 
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Worlds No.| Typewriter, 
has risen only... 





$115.50 list $142.50 list 


For better, faster, more efficient work— 


Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
...they’re a bargain! 





Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


*Combined price index for metals, metal prodpets. and building materials. U .S. Dept. of Labor 
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For machine-posted records 
that wear and wear and wear 
.. . at low cost 
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This paper and card stock, 50% new cotton 
fiber, has built-in toughness, and will take a 
terrific beating, withstanding hundreds of 
handlings. 


Parsons Mechano Form was built to the 
specifications of the leading machine, ribbon 
and ink manufacturers. You'll get legible, 
clean-cut entries, that stay legible. Mechano 
Form has the no-glare surface that means 
fewer errors in reading and writing the 
entries. So it’s fine for hand posting, too. 
Available in eight weights and seven colors. 
Matching colors in paper and cards mean 
you can use each color to indicate a type of 
account or record, saving time and assuring 
accuracy. Entries can be erased easily, by 
rubber, scratcher or chemicals, leaving the 
same color of smooth, hard surface. 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the answers 
on paper for accounting and 
record-keeping purposes. It tells 
what types of paper or card to 
use for various applications 
and gives valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and paper. 
© prc 1949 

ee ee Oe ee 
Parsons Paper ComPaNy 
DEPARTMENT 104 

Horyoxe. MassacHUSETTS 

Please send me, free, without cost or obligation, your 
pene “How to Make Your Records ible and 
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( PLEASE PRINT) 
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or Company 
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REPRODUCTION SERVICE 


SERVICE that provides sharp 

and clear facsimile reproductions 
of business letters, legal documents, 
news clippings and other original 
printed material at a cost said to be 
two-thirds less than the present 
market price of conventional photo- 
stats is now being offered by Alfred 
J. Mapleson, 110 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Modern automatic machinery plus 
the use of a more efficient but less 
expensive paper make the substantial 
savings possible, state company ex- 
ecutives. Called “Trans-Master” re- 
productions, the novel photographic 
technique is said to print, develop 
and fix sharp black-on-white repro- 
ductions 6 times faster than can 
be done with ordinary photostat 
methods. 


Because the reproductions are 
made on flat instead of glossy stock, 
you can easily write or paint on 
Trans-Master prints with pen, pen- 
cil, crayon or water colors—some- 
thing not possible with glossy or 
matt photostats. Moreover, the com- 
pany reports that Trans-Master re- 
productions can be printed on both 
sides of a sheet at little extra cost. 
Reproductions of sales manuals or 
other material therefore take only 
half the number of pages usually 
required with ordinary photostat 
methods. This added feature not 
only drastically cuts reproduction 
costs, but also facilitates collating 
and binding, and reduces mailing 
costs. 


FREE RULER 


HE General Photo Products 

Company has made available to 
all owners of photo copying machines 
a handy twelve inch flexible metal 
ruler for use in the developing room. 
Printed on the ruler, in seconds, are 
correct exposure time, developing 
time, washing time and fixing time. 
Measurements are given in inches 
and millimeters. A hole at one end 
of the ruler allows it to be hung on 
a wall or work table. 

The ruler will be sent free to all 
requesting it on business letterhead. 
Specify make and model of your 
machine and address letter to De- 
partment 169, Chatham, New Jersey. 





BOOKLETS 


P25—The Sales Manager's Guide 


This booklet describes the services avail. 
able to sales managers to put extra power 
into sales and selling. The seven basic steps 
in planning an incentive program for sales. 
men are clearly listed. Criteria by which 
an incentive program should be measured 
are discussed in a lucid fashion. 


P26—The High Cost of Sitting 


Only recently released, this booklet which 
tells a cartoon story of the benefits derived 
from a good chair, has already proven pop. 
ular with office workers and their supervisors, 
At a fast pace it shows that bad sitting pos. 
tures can be expensive as well as bad for 
employee health and morale. Then it ex. 
plains how you can reduce the high cost of 
sitting. 


P27—Electric Typing vs Manual 
Typing 


The latest in a continuing series, this 
informative booklet supplies factual answers 
to a myriad of perplexing questions on the 
how and whys of more efficient office out- 
put. Based on exhaustive research, it is a 
comprehensive survey of the many factors 
which affect modern business office proce- 
dure. Every known factor affecting the cost, 
operation and productivity of typewriters, 
their effect upon work quality, employee 
morale, etc., is analyzed and discussed av- 
thoritatively in detail. 


P28—Flammables Self-Checking 
Chart 


Outlining the procedures to be followed 
in helping industry reduce the hazard of and 
loss by fire, this booklet covers the subject 
of flammable liquids in an extremely interest- 
ing fashion. In addition, the back of the 
booklet has a pocket in which are seven 
charts which enable anyone to make an easy 
and accurate check-up on their own flam- 
mable hazards. 








To Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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ROBOT-KARDEX 


THE FIRST MECHANIZED 
VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEM! 
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GREATER CLERICAL OUTPUT 
PER HOUR AND PER DOLLAR! 





I 
It’s a file. It’s a desk. Both in one automatic unit. 


No lost time or motion. More work done with less 


s, this 

—_ effort, less fatigue, less employee turnover. And a 
e 

“Poy new low in the costs of keeping your records ! 

rea 

Factors , , , ‘ 

setae The records, in convenient slides, are posi- 

— tioned automatically at a uniform, desk-height 

ployes working level . . . just by pressing an index key! 


rd au- 
You get all the famous advantages of Kardex 


visible indexing and signaling, plus greater effi- 
ciency than ever before! 


Suppose this means a boost of only 30% in the 


lowed 
f and 
sbject 
erest- 
¥ the 
seven 
1 easy 
flam- 


output of a $40-per-week clerk. You gain an easy 
$600 per year! 


PS: You save office space, too. ROBOT-KARDEX 
gives you 4020 complete sets of visibly- 
indexed 8” x 5” records in 13.4 sq. ft. of floor 
space, including operator’s chair—59% more 
per sq. ft. than with Standard Kardex. 


Only three seconds average 
to return one slide and posi- 
tion the next set of records. 
No reaching. No lifting. No 
out stooping. No shifting back 
-“ and forth. In goes one itel= 


NS 








Free booklet KD 505 gives you all details 
on this sensational new equipment. Ask 
our nearest office, or write to Systems 


Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Out comes another. 
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FILING SHELF 


IS aluminum filing shelf provides a 
handy location for records being filed 
and can be placed in position or removed 
instantly. Although it is designed by The 
General Fireproofing Company especially 
for its Super-Filer cabinet, it is just as 
suitable for use with rigid front files in 
which case it is hung on the front of the 
drawer. Made of light, durable, anodized 
aluminum, it speeds up filing consider- 
ably where a large amount of material is 


to be filed. 
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TELE-TRAY 


HE Tele-Tray Corporation has de- 

signed this new cradle telephone ac- 
cessory which doubles as an ash tray and 
a receiver rest. A lasting gift item of 
durable matching plastic, it can be im- 
printed with your name and advertising 
message. Used this way, it is converted 
into what the manufacturers call “a 
miniature billboard.” 





VISIRITER 


HE Visiriter is used for the duplica- 

tion of small text messages on post 
cards, invoices, ledger sheets and notices 
or the addressing of promotional material. 
After the felt pad is soaked with a special 
fluid, it is run over the surface to be im- 
printed and the master print is then 
placed on the damp section. The roller 
is then run lightly over the master mak- 
ing the desired imprint. It is claimed that 
one master is good for more than 100 
imprints and that as many as 500 im- 
prints per hour can be made. Manufac- 
tured by Visirecord, Inc. 





NEW CALCULATOR 


NEW streamlined calculator for which 

the company claims remarkable capac- 
ity for sustained, accurate, high-speed 
figure-work production has been devel- 
oped by the Friden Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. The machine performs 
complete fully automatic multiplication, 
division, addition and subtraction in a 
manner which is said to eliminate con- 
siderable operator effort and fatigue. 
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BUSINESS CARD FILER 


VERY business man is constantly re- 

ceiving business cards and is faced with 
the problem of locating a particular one 
when he wishes to refer to it. With this 
unique visual reference book, each card is 
quickly and easily filed and prominently 
displayed for instant reference. Two 
models of the 7 x 5 inch trigger operated 
multi-ring loose-leaf book are available; 
one to hold 125 and the other 250 cards. 
Included are an alphabetical index with 
gold stamped black tabs and one hundred 
gummed filing tabs for attaching cards. 
Cover is of sturdy flexible black imitation 
leather. Manufactured by the Recordplate 
Company. 





MULTISEALER 


A’ OUTSTANDING feature of th: 
new MultiSealer is its exclusive wate: 
feed which assures uniform water flow 
to the gummed envelope flap. Excess 
water is automatically returned to the 
tank. An all-new sealing blade gives 
positive sealing and constant cleanliness. 
A large adjustable receiving hopper will 
accommodate various sized envelopes 
Constructed with self-lubricated bearings 
and rubber feet which hold machine firmly 
and will not mar furniture. Streamline 
designed in soft grey wrinkle finish with 
stainless steel trim by Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation. 
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"OFFICE EFFICIENCY _ 


DESTRUCTION of RECORDS 
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N THE final analysis, the basic 

problem is one of considering the 

relative cost of keeping records 
as compared with destroying these 
records. We must consider not only 
the cost of equipment housing the 
papers, but also the cost of labor, 
space requirements, and such mis- 
cellaneous items as file guides. Along 
with the consideration of the cost of 
keeping records, we should consider 
the cost to the company of its in- 
ability to produce records when and 


if needed. We might, for example, 
have to make a duplicate payment if 
original records are not available. 
At the same time there might be a 
loss of good will if we have to tell a 
policyholder or claimant that we do 
not have desired information because 
some papers have been destroyed. 
There are quite a number of fac- 
tors that must be taken into con- 
sideration in building a destruction 
schedule for any particular type of 
office record. The following are a 
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; Policy folders 


. Progress reports 

. Copies of telegrams 

. Financial responsibil- 
ity certificates 

. Paid mortgage loans 
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. Inquiries and applica- 
tions on rejected 
mortgage loan cases 

. Agents’ remittance re- 


“J 


8. Premium 
notices 
9. Commission 


payment 
keysort 


10. Balance due commis- 
sion slips 

11. Registered mail re- 
ceipt books 

12. All company checks, 
drafts and vouchers 

13. Miscellaneous ac- 
counting material 

14, Premium payment 
notices 

15. Unmailed paid re- 


16. Copies of claim draft 
vouchers in claim’ 


17. Claim punch cards 


18. Miscellaneous pre- 
mium punch cards 





TYPICAL DESTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Destruction Program 


With some exceptions kept three years plus the cur- 
rent year after cancellation or complete transfer, sub- 
ject to an insurance department examination aiter 
folder is cancelled or transferred. 

Kept two years plus current and then destroyed. 
Destroyed after six months. 

Kept one year plus current and destroyed. 

Kept for a minimum of two years, and longer 1f neces- 
sary until an examiner reviews the case. 

Kept two years and destroyed. 

ports Kept five years and destroyed. 

Kept six months and destroyed. 

cards Kept four months and destroyed. 

Kept one year and destroyed. 

Kept six years and destroyed. 

Kept seven years and destroyed. 

Kept seven years and destroyed. 

Kept six months after payment and destroyed. 
ceipts Kept six months after payment and destroyed. 
dept. Kept three months and destroyed. 

Kept 5 years and destroyed providing an insurance 
department examination has been held and providing 
all tabulations have been run. 

Kept 4 years and destroyed providing an insurance 


department examination has been held and providing 
all tabulations have been run. 








October, 1949 


E. A. RULE 
Assistant Treasurer and 
Office Manager 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company 


few of the items which must be given 
consideration : 


1. What is the possible need to 
have the record for later refer- 
ence, in order to furnish current 
information ? 

2. What are the possibilities of re- 
producing the destroyed record 
by getting information from 
some other source? 

3. What are the reproduction 
costs? 

4. What is the historical and ad- 
ministrative value of the rec- 
ord? 

. What is the statute of limita- 
tions? 

6. What are the filing costs ? 

(a) Equipment 
(b) Space 
(c) Personnel 


(d) Supplies 


cr 


Statute of Limitations 


It is necessary for each company 
to decide from a study of its own 
laws the statute of limitations apply- 
ing to various types of office records. 
However, although it is common to 
emphasize the items which are cov- 
ered by the statute of limitations, 
actually in most cases our office 
record destruction program is sub- 
ject to other equally as important 
considerations. For example, the 
requirements of a State insurance 
department, the passage of a definite 
amount of time or the completion of 
an insurance department examina- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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PAPER 
MASTER 
PLATES 
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as easily as on 





any piece of paper 


For Best Black and: Whit 


DUPLICATE COPIES 











ont RECORDS * REPORTS 
SALES & SYSTEMS FORMS + BULLETINS 
PACKAGE INSERTS * DIRECTIONS * LABELS 
SALES AND ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


Yes, copies of all such types of printed 
matter —and many others, too—can be 
turned out inexpensively on your office 
offset duplicator. This means anything that 
you typewrite, handwrite, draw, chart — or 
run through a tabulator, teletype, adding, 
billing, bookkeeping or addressing machine. 
By running only the quantities you want, 
when you want them, you keep printed 
matter up to date, eliminate costly, big 
printing inventory. 


Colitho Plates give you like-printing quality 
at much less cost — beautiful duplicate 
copies — tens, hundreds, thousands. You 
can erase on Colitho Plates, add progressive 
data, file them away for re-run. They’re 
always ready for use. No waiting, no wasted 
paper, before clean impressions. 


Colitho Plates are made in standard cut 
sizes and also in flat packs for duplicating 
continuous systems forms. If you have an 
offset duplicator or contemplate purchasing 
one, write us for a sample Colitho Plate and 
simple instruction brochure which explains 
how easy and inexpensive it is to prepare 
and run your own printed matter. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Gien Cove, L. I., N. Y. 





————_——S— 
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Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. B10 


Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
— and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 
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SIMPLIFIED OPERATIONS 


OW insurance companies can 

simplify clerical operations in 
the field offices was described to the 
Life Office Management Association 
by Joseph Hahn, assistant general 
manager of the agencies service de- 
partment of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America. 


Pointing out that work simplifica- 
tion programs are usual in home 
office operations, Mr. Hahn reviewed 
the steps his company has taken to 
extend this program to its field of- 
fices. Three functions of the com- 
pany’s program, he said, have been 
followed: to survey the various op- 
erations performed by field clerks 
and effect simplified and improved 
methods and procedures required in 
handling the clerical work of the 
office; to review the many forms 
completed by the field clerical staff 
and to study the possibility of greater 
use of modern business machines and 
office equipment in the field offices. 

If prompt service to policyholders 
is not involved and a given operation 
can be done as economically and as 
efficiently in either the field or home 
office, Mr. Hahn said, his company 
generally places the work in the 
home office. This is not a question of 
centralization vs. de-centralization, 
he declared, but rather of which of- 
fice can best absorb the additional 
work. 


“Many of the changes accom- 
plished so far,” Mr. Hahn said, 
“have been comparatively minor 
ones and have resulted, perhaps, in 
time savings of merely a few min- 
utes. However, when you multiply 
a few minutes’ saving by the number 
of our offices and the frequency of 
the operation, the reduction in op- 
erational expense is appreciable.” 


AROUND THE CLOCK 


HE advantages of electric typ- 
a are attractively portrayed in 
a colorful new brochure entitled 
“Around the Clock . . .” The folder 
shows pictorially how electricity 
works for you around the clock, 
using sketches of various home ap- 
pliances, and stresses the benefits of 
electrified typing with the Reming- 
ton Electric DeLuxe. 

Copies may be obtained from local 
Remington Rand branch sales of- 
fices or from F. J. Hastings, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 
CATALOG 


NEW 74-page catalog covering 
its complete line of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures has been published 
by Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
and is available for distribution, 
Printed in two colors on coated 
stock, it contains over 60 photo- 
graphs of industrial and commercial 
fluorescent fixtures, starters, fluores- 
cent lampholders and starter sockets. 
Detailed descriptions, diagrams, 
charts on technical data and specifi- 
cations of every fixture are included. 
A supplementary section provides 
a practical guide on How To Plan 
A Fluorescent Lighting Installation, 
including details on (1) how much 
light is needed (2) which fixture 
will do the job (3) how many fix- 
tures are required and (4) which is 
the best fixture arrangement. Also, 
a chart is provided showing the 
amount of illumination required for 
approximately 80 typical fluorescent 
lighting applications, including store 
showcases and window displays, 
commercial and professional offices, 
classrooms, hospitals, auditoriums, 
warehouses and dental chairs. 

Two pages are devoted to every 
fixture in the catalog, with all neces- 
sary facts furnished on application, 
construction, mounting methods, 
continuous row mounting, reflec- 
tivity, maintenance and lamp spac- 
ing. There are also diagrams show- 
ing top, front and side views of each 
fixture, with all parts labeled, plus 
brightness data and distribution pat- 
terns. In addition, with each fixture 
is a chart estimating how many of 
that particular fixture are needed to 
provide sufficient light for specific 
room sizes and wall and ceiling con- 
ditions. 
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Dear Mr. Fergason: 

Do you think that special reports 
to the employees explaining the earn- 
ings of a company have any value 
in the over-all personnel relation- 
ships with employees? Do the em- 
ployees read these statements? Do 
they use the figures as a reason for 
wanting more money? I would ap- 
preciate your comments as viewed 
from your experience. 


B. F. (Philadelphia) 


Dear B. F.: 

Annual reports, especially pre- 
pared for the employees and inter- 
preted in terms of the employees do 
have considerable value in broaden- 
ing their viewpoints about commerce 
and industry. Some companies take 
the gross revenue and show its dis- 
tribution by classes of expenditures 
such as salaries, dividends, materials, 
reserves (legal as well as optional), 
etc. They also show how much gross 
business must be done in order to 
support one employee at average sal- 
ary rate. Manufacturing companies 
having a large capital irfvestment will 
show the dollar investment per em- 
ployee. There are a great many ways 
in which income and expense can be 
personalized for the employees. 
There are psychological advantages 
in such reports—these reports tend 
to improve the morale of the em- 
ployees. 

The employees generally read the 
reports. Some companies include an 
invitation to the employees to make 
suggestions (signed) or to offer crit- 
icisms (unsigned). There is no sure 
way by which you can induce your 
employees to read the report other 
than by pointing out their self-in- 
terest in the welfare and success of 
the enterprise. 

Usually the figures do not result 
in requests for more money (in 
orms of salary increases) unless the 
salary scale is below the average paid 
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by competitors in the community or 
unless there is some deep seated 
cause for dissatisfaction on the part 
of the employees. Rates are not gen- 
erally established by the ability to 
pay higher rates. Rates are estab- 
lished by (1) supply and demand for 
workers; (2) value of the work as 
determined by job evaluation; (3) 
value of added services or privileges 
granted by an employer (group 1n- 
surance, in-office feeding, health and 
hospitalization insurance, retirement 
insurance, etc.) ; (4) specifications 
of the various incumbents; (5) op- 
portunities for training and advance- 
ment. The ability to pay guarantees 
the economic security of the em- 
ployees and the continuation of their 
positions but does not materially at- 
fect the base limits of the pay scale. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the tenth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


GUY FERGASON 











If an employer cannot pay going 
rates, make a profit and stay in busi- 
ness, the employer must lower the 
specifications, and hire less desirable 
employees at lower rates. However, 
I have said repeatedly that high sal- 
ary rates and high production (based 
on fewer but more competent em- 
ployees ) are more economical in the 
long run than sub-normal rates and 
low production. 

I recognize that there is a 6th 
and /th factor in the ultimate pay 
rate. The 6th deals with production. 
As an employee produces above the 
average or standard contemplated 
production level, the employee 
should receive either an incentive 
payment or an ultimate increase in 
salary which rewards his superior 
performance, attitude and. conduct. 
When companies give blanket in- 
creases in pay which do not recog- 
nize performance and merit they are 
in fact rewarding inefficiency in the 
same degree as efficiency. Example: 
Company “A” has 50 employees. 
The company computes that salaries 
have risen about 5% during 1949. 
The total payroll for the 50 em- 
ployees is $8,000 monthly. A 5% 
increase would cost them $400 
monthly as applied to all 50 em- 
ployees. Let us say that 10 of the 
employees are doing superior work, 
25 are doing average work (satis- 
factory) and 15 are below average 
(unsatisfactory). 25 would be given 
5% increase and the 10 superior 
employees would be given greater 
increases without any total cost be- 
cause 15 would be given no increase 
and the sum thus saved would be in 
part or in total distributed to the 
superior ones in addition to the 5% 
base increase. If all are given 5% 
flat increases you have 40 satisfied 
employees and 10 dissatisfied ones 
—the 10 superior employees receiv- 
ing no more than the unsatisfactory 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


ones will be justly dissatisfied (you 
may lose them). If a selective in- 
crease is given you will have 35 
satisfied employees and 15 dissatis- 
fied ones, namely the 15 who re- 
ceived nothing. Therefore, you have 
only 5 additional dissatisfied em- 
ployees by the latter method and it’s 
more important if dissatisfaction 
does exist, that it be localized in the 
group, the severance of which is of 
less importance. I hope this rather 
long answer has contributed some- 
thing toward clarifying your attitude 
toward “reports to the employees” 
as well as toward salary administra- 
tion. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

We are contemplating installing a 
personnel rating program. We have 
been told by one who has used the 
so-called merit rating that the sys- 
tem creates dissatisfaction. Please 
elaborate on merit rating systems. 

R. B. (Indianapolis) 


Dear R. B.: 

Merit rating programs if properly 
handled, do not create dissatisfaction. 
They may bring dissatisfactions al- 
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ready present to the surface but they 
do not create any, nor do they create 
problems. The problems are already 
present and the necessity for han- 
dling the problems is called to man- 
agement’s attention sooner than if 
the problems ultimately matured into 
dissatisfaction.. 

Every day you and your associates 
(management) are called upon to 
judge employees and pass upon their 
individual merit. The question 1s 
will you (plural) pass judgment 
upon a more or less standard scale 
uniformly applied or will judgment 
be passed based upon individual 
prejudices, likes or dislikes, and 
upon recent incidents which may ef- 
fect your opinion favorably or un- 
favorably. 

A properly handled merit rating 
plan would include: 

(1) A graphic rating scale in 
which all terms and qualities 
are defined so that all who 
use the scale will use it uni- 
formly. 


Each rater should be called 
upon to give examples of the 
type of conduct he has rated 
or recite incidents which il- 
lustrate his rating. 


ae 


(2 


(3) Ratings should be made only 
by those who are familiar 
with the qualities of the em- 
ployees. 


(4) More than one, if possible, 
should rate each employee. 


(5) Rating should not be made 
more than 4 times each year 
or less than 2 times each year. 


(6) All employees being rated by 
a rater should be rated on one 
factor at a time rather than 
have each employee rated on 
all factors one at a time. The 
rating given on one factor will 
tend to influence the rating 
given on other factors if all 
factors are applied to each 
employee. Whereas if one 
factor is applied to each of the 
employees, the man-to-man 
rating will tend toward a 
more satisfactory _ rating. 
Each factor is applied to all 
employees before proceeding 
to the next factor. 


(7) Ratings should be discussed 
with each employee and as 
much helpful assistance given 


as possible. When ratings are 
withheld each employee in- 
dulges in mental speculation 
as to his rating and often 
considerable harm can _ be 
done. Ratings should be dis- 
cussed with the employee tc 
whom the ratings apply and 
should not be discussed with 
other employees. 

Ratings are a good guide as to the 
improvement shown by an employee. 
Merit or personnel rating plans force 
management to think about the quali- 
ties upon which promotions and sal- 
ary increases are made. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
Should women employees be per- 
nutted to smoke in the office? 
(Miss) Elsie R. (Chicago) 


Dear Miss R.: 

Yours is a difficult question be- 
cause it deals with the traditional 
distaste most people have concerning 
the female smoker. Let's look at all 
sides, shall we? 

(1) Basically there is no more 
reason why women shouldn't smoke 
in an ofhce than men. That's the 
single standard approach. 

(2) Actually, if the employees 
contact the public, many persons be- 
come offended in seeing women 
smoke except socially. 

(3) Men can smoke without in- 
terrupting their work because they 
appear to be more natural at it. 
Women, on the other hand are often 
nervous or emotional smokers, and 
when they smoke they can do little 
else. Please don't be offended be- 
cause this is an observation, not a 
criticism. Did you ever analyze 


(scrutinize) an ash tray after a 
woman smokes? Ashes! Ashes! 
Ashes! 


[ am a non-smoker so probably 
that disqualifies my opinion. If your 
boss approves, then smoke. If he 
disapproves, don’t make an _ issue 
about a questionable freedom or 
liberty. There are more important 
issues that should command your at- 
tention. Look to your other free- 
doms that may be in jeopardy— 
freedom of enterprise; freedom 
against government regulation; 
freedom from oppressive taxation. 
At any rate, Elsie, please be kind 
to your throat! 
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The new scientifically designed key-tops ... pleasing 
to the touch and so easy on the finger tips... 
make your typing a delightful, new experience 
















Get the “feel” of an Underwood All Electric 
keyboard ... with Finger-Form keys... and 
then you know real typing pleasure. 

You simply “play” the keys, lightly ... 
electricity does the work. 

Imagine! Electric Keyboard. Electric 
Back Spacer. Electric Shift Key. Electric 
Shift Lock. Electric Tabulator. Dual Car- 
riage Controls for the return of the carriage 
located at the left and right sides of 
the keyboard speed your typing 
through a balanced hand ac- 
tion. The carriage returns by 
lightly touching either bar 
and sets itself ready for the 
next line. 

Speed and accuracy come 
easy—when your NEW UNDER- 
WOOD ALL ELECTRIC does the 
fatiguing work! 

You'll find every day’s work is just a 
breeze. And you simply can’t help writing 7G. 





Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 









your boss’ letters better! Ask your local UNDERWOOD One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
, nee Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood representative for an All Elec- 
UNDERWOOD ... Typewriter Leader of the World 


‘ric demonstration. 
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Destruction of Records—from p. 75 


I might sum up the matter of cost 
consideration by a simple statement : 
Consider carefully the cost of keep- 
ing files as compared with the cost 
of being without them. In a well 
regulated file program we must con- 
sider “cost”’ as the expenses of hous- 
ing papers; “value” as the worth to 
the company of continuing to. have 
papers available. Too often we think 
only in vague terms that some day 
we may want some papers.and im- 
mediately assume, therefore, that 
they are too valuable to destroy. We 
overlook the high cost of keeping 
dozens of cabinets or shelves of 
records for years because we might 
sometime later want a paper or two. 
Equally as bad we microfilm large 
quantities of records “‘just in case we 
need them” when a careful study 
would dictate destroying the files. 


A Planned Program 


It is important to stress the value 
of having a planned file control pro- 
gram. Much of our trouble in not 
having proper records available, or, 
equally as bad, having excessive file 
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costs for obsolete records, comes 
from failure to recognize that an in- 
adequate file control program is an 
expensive program. 

Persons charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the 
records destruction program should 
make a formal schedule for the re- 
tention and destruction of all im- 
portant office records. This schedul- 
ing should include such items of in- 
formation as:. 

. Type of record. 

. Number of years to be retained. 

. Reason for retention period. 

. Comments as to special con- 
sideration at time of destruc- 
tion. 

5. Method of destruction. 

(a) Sale as waste paper. 

(b) Mutilation or burning. 

A record should be kept of all 
papers that are destroyed. This 
record should include such items as: 

1. Items destroyed. 

2. Date destroyed. 

3. Authorization for destruction. 

Both the destruction schedule and 
the record of papers destroyed should 
be kept up to date at all times. A 
company that does not do this 1s 
not taking its destruction program 
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provides a relaxed, sales-inviting atmosphere! Be sure to make it a SIKES-reception 
—for the mellowness of Sikes “Butterscotch” Maple finish and the gracious pioneer- 
inspired designs of Sikes “Colonist Craft” put hospitality to work for you with a 
distinctive yet genuine friendliness. Its exceptional durability means economical 
long life and ease of maintenance, too. Send for free illustrated brochure on “Col- 
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seriously and is, therefore, mi-sing 
an opportunity for real savin: s jp 
office expense. 


Planning Ahead 


To be both economical and «(fec. 
tive, a record destruction program 
must be planned so that considera- 
tion is given to the probable destruc- 
tion date at the time the records are 
originally set up for file. The actual 
work of sorting out papers for de- 
struction anywhere from a day to 20 
years later can very often be simpli- 
hed if the retention period is known 
at the time the papers are originally 
filed. It is frequently helpful to in- 
dicate the destruction date at the 
time the record is originally filed. 
Consider whether the file into which 
such papers are placed can be segre- 
gated in such a way that the papers 
will automatically come up for dis- 
posal at the proper time. This might 
be done, for example, by starting a 
new file at the end of each destruc- 
tion period, whether this period be 
one month or two years. 

Sometimes it is not practical to 
start a new file for each destruction 
period. In some cases all cards should 
be inter-filed alphabetically for rapid 
current reference. In these cases con- 
sider the possibility of flagging the 
records that are placed in this file, so 
that the work of later pulling out 
obsolete records is simplified. Nu- 
merous devices can be used, such as 
changing the color of the cards, or 
otherwise identifying the cards by 
means of special corner cuts, etc. 
Such methods do not ordinarily add 
any material cost to the original 
filing operation and they do make 
it possible to rapidly withdraw from 
the file cards that are to be destroyed 
at a later date. 

If the destruction schedule 1s 
geared to the passage of time after 
a certain posting, change the color 
of the pen, pencil or ink pad at 
regular intervals. Cards can later be 
removed quickly by reference to the 
color of posting. Better accuracy 
usually comes as another expense 
deduction. 

We can sum up this situation by 
saying that it is not advisable to do 
a great deal of extra current worl 
in order to keep records separate 
for destruction at a later date. On 
the other hand, we should certainly 
as a part of our planned program, 
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consider the possibility of currently 
identifying records in such a way that 
they can be readily removed from 
the file when the destruction date 
arrives. 


Advantages of Open Shelf Filing 


Some companies only move 
records from file cabinets to open 
shelves as a part of a storage pro- 
gram for inactive records. At one 
time we too followed this plan. Right 
or wrong, and we believe it’s right, 
we have changed our thinking. In 
our company we have decided to 
discontinue entirely the use of file 
cabinets in our centralized file and 
to place all policy jackets on open 
shelves. Some of the advantages and 
disadvantages that were considered, 
are listed below: 

1. Rent is reduced by saving in 

floor space. 

(a) We believe we will have a 
saving in floor space of ap- 
proximately 30% without 
going more than seven 
shelves high, and there- 
fore without getting into 
shelves which require the 
use of a stepladder. 

2. Shelf cost is less than file cab- 

inet cost. 

(a) With the saving in filing 
equipment and floor space, 
some companies estimate 
that open shelves cost only 
one-fourth to one-third as 
much per foot of filing 
space as compared with 
file cabinets. 

3. Increased filing and finding 

speed is anticipated. 

(a) File indexing is simplified 
and color tabs can be used 
to indicate reasonably 
small blocks of numbers. 

(b) Some companies estimate 
that there is up to a 20% 


increase in the speed of. 


filing and searching as 
compared with opening 
file cabinets. 

As only 30 inch aisles are 
necessary, less walking is 
required because more 
files can be placed in a 


(c) 


given area. 
4. Misfiling is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 
(a) Color tabs are more 


readily usable in order to 
help eliminate misfiling. 
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Rising Parchment is unexcelled for 
high opacity. This all-important qual- 
ity makes a finer impression, makes for 
easier reading. For mortgages and 
other documents your printer will ad- 
vise the best “buy” is undoubtedly— 





V 100% rag 


V distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


Rising Parchment 
V super opaque 
V 6 standard sizes of envelopes 








V four weights 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


‘® Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


5. Reduced physical effort is re- 
quired on the part of file clerks. 

6. Shifting of folders to new lo- 
cations is simplified. 

7. We believe that folders will re- 
main in good condition. 

(a) Damage to folders by 
overcrowding of  indi- 
vidual file drawers is 
eliminated. 


Disadvantages 


Although we are in total disagree- 
ment with some equipment manu- 
facturers, we believe that the nominal 
disadvantages of open shelf filing are 
far more than offset by the ad- 
vantages listed above. Some of the 
disadvantages that might be con- 
sidered are: 


1. File records might get dirty. 
(a) A reasonable amount of 
activity at files in an air- 
conditioned building 
seems to eliminate this ob- 
jection. 
(b) A small hand vacuum 
cleaner can be used oc- 
casionally, if necessary. 





2. The fire hazard is greater. 
(a) There is probably not over 
30 minutes’ difference in 
fire resistance between a 
standard file cabinet and 
an open shelf file. 


3. Folders might not be neat and 
orderly. 

(a) This possible objection 
can be readily overcome 
by good housekeeping 
and, if necessary, the use 
of dividers on shelves to 
eliminate the problem of 
sagging folders. 

Microfilming, like shelf filing, is 
sometimes used as an intervening 
step between file cabinets and record 
destruction. There are cases where 
such a program is justified. Too 
often, however, microfilming is done 
where complete disposal would be 
more economical. Microfilming is 
used for many purposes. These in- 
clude: 

1. Reducing the storage space of 

records. 

2. Securing of local copies of 

records in transit. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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3. Securing of duplicate copies of 
important papers for fireproof 
storage. 

4. Retention of a listing of papers 
in a specific sequence, so that 
papers can be refiled in another 
order or otherwise disbursed. 


Advantages of Microfilming 


There are a number of advantages 
given for microfilming. Among these 
are: 
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: 8 Double 


compartment 
drawers for 4°°x 6” cards. 


$84.55 lock extra. 


No matter what your filing 
requirements are, the Chapin 
Company has a file designed 
for you. All card drawer com- 
binations, 3” x 5”, 4” x 6”, 
5” x 8”, and 6” x 9” .... letter 
or legal widths .... 2, 3, 4, or 
5 drawers high .. ... all top 
quality and full suspension files. 
Not only can you buy a file de- 
signed to fit your needs, but 
you can also save money in buy- 
ing direct. 


Write for free literature on the 
complete line of Chapin low 
cost Insurance record files. 


CHAPIN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 109 DEPT 9 BATAVIA, ILL 








1. Space is saved—99% to 


2. Filing equipment is eliminated 
—about 99%. 

3. Film record can be retained 
where needed because of small 
amount of space required. 

4. It is not possible to misfile a 
record or lose a file after micro- 
filming has taken place since 
the chance of losing the entire 
film is remote. 

5. There is no possibility of error 
in copying. 

6. Film keeps better than some 
papers. 

(a) About same length of life 
as 100% rag—100 years. 

/. Files can be moved to a new 
location easier since there is 
only 1% as much volume to 
move. 


Machines now on the market are 
very easy to operate. Both sides of 
records can be photographed with 
a single handling. 


Disadvantages 


1. Records must be in some exact 
order before filing. 

(a) It is more difficult to 
search for a picture on a 
film than it is to search for 
an individual record in a 
file. 

2. It is not possible to later do 
inter-filing of records. 

3. It may take longer to secure 
a picture on a projector than it 
takes to secure the original 
record. 

4. Although the original record 
can be reproduced, it is not 
practical to do so in volume. 


Unless there is a very carefully 
planned program, an additional dis- 
advantage that might be listed as 
“it’s too easy to microfilm” can off- 
set all of the advantages previously 
mentioned. This is true because there 
is a tendency to increase file costs 
by microfilming records’ which 
should be destroyed. We have found 
from experience that the cost of labor, 
equipment and film is less than the 
cost of the file cabinets in which we 
previously stored inactive papers. It 
is important to give consideration to 
the cost of microfilming as compared 
with the cost of storing the records 
up to, and only up to, the date when 








the records should be destroyed, 
Many companies are well satisfied 
with their microfilming program. 

I will conclude by saying there is 
a place for microfilming, but be care- 
ful. Don’t film records which you 
should be destroying. The most im- 
portant single point in considering 
this whole subject is that you have 
some form of a planned program. As 
you start to get at least semi-formal 
in considering the retention and de- 
struction of files, there is a tendency 
to consider cost. That’s fine. Evalu- 
ate as best you can the cost of keep- 
ing records in file cabinets, on 
shelves or on film. Estimate as best 
you can the cost of not having rec- 
ords available. Usually this cost of 
“unavailability” decreases with the 
passage of time. When the unavail- 
ability cost gets well below the stor- 
age cost, throw out the papers. 


CARBON RIBBON 
TYPEWRITER 


EW convenience and comfort 

in the preparation of original 
copy for duplication is stressed in 
the introduction of the new Gray 
Magic Royal Carbon Ribbon Type- 
writer. Designed to provide high 
standards of excellence in work on 
direct image paper or metal plates, 
for use in photo offset duplication, 
and for typing all master copies, this 
new model typewriter ptoduces 
copies which appear personal and in- 
dividually typed. 

The typewriter serves equally well 
for regular correspondence. In fact, 
Royal terms it a complete corres- 
pondence typewriter. Distinctive in- 
dividual executive letters are fash- 
ioned when the operator types 
through the carbon ribbon. For 
more usual correspondence, the new 
typewriter is equipped with the reg- 
ular fabric ribbon and feed. 

Color of the carbon ribbon type- 
writer is a soft gray tone developed 
to give added eye comfort to the 
typist through elimination of all 
glare. The multi-purpose typewriter 
is equipped with Finger-Flow Keys, 
“Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,’ 
Automatic Paper Lock and other 
Royal conveniences. It is delivered 
in all carriage widths and in a wide 
variety of type styles. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





* 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 


PNP VP PPS 












































22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
| 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
*® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


Typewriter, Electric 


. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


PAPER 


119. 
120 


121 
122 
123. 
124. 


Addressing 


. Checkwriting 

. Dictating 

. Intercommunication 
. Staplin 

. Paper Foiuning 


ACCESSORIES 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

Desk Pads 

Desk Trays 


. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 


Waste Baskets 


FURNITURE 
Air Conditioners 


. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

_ Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 


Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. 
127, 
63. 
111. 


64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 


Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 


Paper Perforators 
Pens 


. Pencils 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 
. Eradicable Ribbon 


Justifier 
Line Indicator 


_ Pads 
. Ribbons & Carbons 


Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 


94. Silencer 


95. 


Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
126. 
114. 


100 
107 


101. 
102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 
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Profitspecting—from page |3 


presence. But let that pilot have to 
make a night approach to the airport 
under instrument weather conditions 
and those hills suddenly become a 
problem; they’re uppermost in his 
mind. Is that like prospecting ? 


Make It Profitable 


In a survey the L.I.A.M.A. made 
of men who had failed in the life in- 
surance business, it was found that 
more men blamed the lack of good 
prospects as the cause of their down- 
fall than any other factor. And yet 


devoted to the common good.. 





in my little more than three years 
in the life insurance business I have 
heard much about prospecting. It 
is one of the first things we learn 
about in our early training and we 
hear it continually—but do we hear 
enough about profitable prospecting ? 

Webster defines “prospect”’ as the 
act of looking forward. He says of 
“profit,” “to gain advantage—value 
—results.” If we combine the two 
we have Profit-specting—‘“the act 
of looking forward to valuable re- 
sult.” 

The late Irvin Cobb was spending 
a few weeks in the South and one 
morning, after a torrential storm the 


. we salute 


the A.L.C. where leaders of our 
intensely competitive business meet to further 
the benefits of life insurance for the public. 
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night before, he was walking down 
the road. The water stood in great 
puddles all over the land and Cobh 
was surprised to see an old darky, 
sitting in an easy chair which he 
had pulled down to the road, fishing 
in a puddle of water. “What are 
you doing there ?”” asked Cobb. 

‘Why boss,” replied the old darky, 
‘I’m jes’ doin’ a little fishin’.”” “W hy 
you old fool,” exclaimed Cobb in dis- 
gust, “don't you know there’s no fish 
in there?” “Yes, suh,” said the old 
darky, “I know dat, but dis yere 
place is so handy!” 

That man was prospecting—but 
he wasn’t Profitspecting. 

I wonder if the word “prospect- 
ing’ isn't too general—too wishy- 
washy! If it is so important why 
do so many men in our business 
show such little reaction to the 
word? 

When I was removed from Uncle 
Sam's payroll in early 1946, I had 
decided to leave flying as a profession 
and was resolved to enter a business 
of my own. The life insurance busi- 
ness was one that I decided to in- 
vestigate because I had _ limited 
capital and had heard that you could 
make sales on the golf course. | 
had also noticed that most life in- 
surance men I knew worked only 
two days a week. I talked to a 
couple of men who did little to 
change my previous idea of the life 
insurance salesman licking his thumb 
and thumbing his rate book, until 
by persistence and insistence he 
aided his prospect to feebly scratch 
his name to the application, as the 
chimes played, “Nearer My God to 
Thee” and his widow and four chil- 
dren straggled to the curb to wait 
for the almshouse bus. 

I’ll never forget when I first heard 
the word “prospecting.” My mental 
picture was of myself, trudging 
around in the rain, going from door 
to door—prospecting. 


Realization 


Then I realized that time was 
money to me and I started to Profi- 
spect. 

In our files, you and I have several 
hundred names of people we call 
prospects. They are our inventory— 
our stock in trade. How much is it 
costing you to carry those cards in 
your file? Every time a merchant 
puts an item of merchandise on his 
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shelf he knows that a certain amount 
of his total overhead is charged 
against that item. He is careful in 
what items he adds to his inventory 
because of this cost factor—it must 
turn over fairly rapidly for him to 
make a profit. Since names are our 
stock in trade, we should be equally 
careful about our inventory. 

Next time you go to your pros- 
pect file pick a card at random, viz. 
—John Jones, referred lead from 
Joe Smith. Can you look forward to 
John Jones with the prospect of 
valuable results? If you can, then 
he’s a Profitspect. Maybe you've 
been sending him blotters monthly— 
maybe a birthday card. If you can’t 
see valuable results in the reasonable 
future, throw his card away. He’s 
costing you money—and don't for- 
get-—as long as you continue to culti- 
vate him, he’s turning down other 
life insurance men by using you as 
an excuse. Carrying his name is 
not profitable for you or your Com- 
pany—-and if John Jones dies, his 
family can’t eat blotters. So our 
relationship is not profitable to him. 

Next time you add a name to your 
file, ask yourself this question, “Is he 
a Profitspect? Can I look forward 
to valuable results’’’ Maybe you'll 
cut down your inventory drastically, 
but I’ll bet your new stock will pro- 
duce far greater results than the old 
list of names you called prospects. 


When a new pilot first starts doing 
instrument flying he is confused by 
the mixture of dots and dashes that 
he hears through his airplane radio. 
Dah-dit! Dit-dah! Dah-dit! Dit- 
Dah! He learns to distinguish be- 
tween the jumble of signals and soon 
he hears nothing but the signal of 
the station whose radio range he is 
flying. He must learn to separate 
what is useful to him and what 1s not. 
Sometimes he strays from the funda- 
mentals and starts taking short cuts. 
That’s when you read his name in 
the papers. 


Fundamentals Essential 


| think sometimes we in this busi- 
ness stray too far from fundamentals. 
In my first full year in the life in- 
surance business I did a little over 
$300,000. Now, many of you may 
consider that a poor year, but to me 
it was wonderful! I realized, how- 
ever, how little I really knew about 
this great business. In my humility, 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
planned 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


thoughtfully 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-increasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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|! read books by million dollar pro- 
ducers, devoured the Courant, Life 
Association News, the IJnsurance 
Salesman, the National Underwriter. 
1 attended Association sales con- 
gresses and listened to professional 
platform spellbinders and soon— 
little by littke—I learned a lot of 
things about how to really sell life in- 
surance. I felt that in my new-found 
knowledge and experience I was 
ready to forsake those textbook fun- 
damentals that I had learned so 
patiently and to follow the paths that 


ot..er great men had blazed with the 
milestones of their success. But do 
you know, I hardly sold a thing! 

I found out later what no one had 
bothered to let me in on at these 
great sales congresses—that when a 
life insurance man is talking to a 
client, he must adhere strictly to 
facts. When he is talking to other 
life insurance men—by some queer 
code of honor—he is allowed to lie 
just a wee bit. I can assure you, 
however, that in this little discussion, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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I will adhere strictly to the truth as 
I see it. 

If you are at all successful, think 
twice about throwing out the window 
your own ideas to replace them 
with what might prove to be poor 
substitutes. Habits are powerful 
things. Habits good and bad provide 
a strong supervisory. force. It has 
been said (and very wisely, | think ) 
—Men form Habits; Habits form 
Futures. And one of the most neces- 
sary habits is that of prospecting. 
Lut since men form bad habits they 
can also form the habit of poor pros- 
pecting. Maybe we can help our- 
selves prospect better by Profit- 
specting—the act of looking forward 
to valuable results. 





1 Cant neip but wonder—1i! pros- 
pecting is so important—why we are 
taught to fill in the nooks and cran- 
nies between our selling appoint- 
ments with prospecting? Isn't it 
just as important to make an ap- 
pointment to spend a definite time 
each day to prospector better, 
Profitspect? 

This past June I was privileged 
to attend the 91st school in Agency 
Management at Atlantic City, as an 
agent. One of our first projects was 
to review the record of our present 
agency and to recommend = such 
changes as to make our present 
agency manpower more effective. | 
discovered it’s not new ideas we 


need, but some plain, downright, 


hard use of the ideas we already 
have. 
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a The beautiful Elms Hotel 


me a ' re! Ss ‘ \ offers you a real value in room accommo- 
a oa dations and dining facilities. Magical waters 





For Reservations 
or Literature—Write 


and miracle baths to put you in tip-top trim. 
Forty acres of colorful gardens. All recrea- 
tional activities both indoor and outdoor. 
Everything necessary for a pleasant visit. 
Whether your stay is for business or pleasure, 
the Elms will help you rest and relax. The 
Elms is 

meetings. 


ELMS HOTEL 


ideal for conventions and sales 


Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri 











Back on my desk are the Augus 
issues of several life insurance maga- 
zines, just full of profitable ales 
ideas. The point is, there are at 
least ten good sales ideas a month 
that cross the desk of Mr. Average 
Agent. Every one is a block buster 
that has been proven in the field and 
is a potential sale in our pockets 

Profitable ideas? No man or 
woman in the life insurance business 
need ever fall short of success be- 
cause of the lack of good sales pre. 
sentations. But we may fail of valu- 
able results if we dont have enough 
of the right people to tell those 
stories to. 

Many talented specialists are con- 
stantly at work to help us put the 
“sell” into selling—but you are the 
only one who can put the “profit” 
mto profitspecting. 


LIFE INSURANCE BOOKS 


WO new life insurance books 

have recently come off the press 
lirst, “Guide to Life Insurance”’ 1s 
a revised edition of the original 
which appeared in 1936. The origi- 
nal was called “Life Agents Qualif- 
cation Handbook” and was written 
bv fst Robinson, who 1s current) 
Vice President of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. At 
that time he was Editor of the In- 
surance Salesman. The new edition 
was revised by Robert W. Osler, 
who is Editor of Life Publications 
of the Rough Notes Company. 

In this 21ll-page book will be 
found an excellent over-all picture 
of life insurance in all its phases, 
written so that the average agent or 
intelligent layman will have no difh- 
culty in understanding the subject. 
Copies may be secured from the 
Rough Notes Company, 1142 North 


Meriden Street, Indianapolis 6, In- { 
diana at $2.60 each. There is a dis- | 


count for quantity orders. 


The other book is a somewhat 


more formidable volume containing | 
769 pages and is entitled ‘Modern 


Life Insurance.” The editors are 
Robert I. Mehr, of the Insurance 
Department of the University of 
Illinois and Robert W. Osler. This 


volume goes into considerably more | 
detail from both the agents’ and the | 


policyholders’ point of view. In ad- 
dition, there is a history of the life 
insurance business, together with a 
discussion of its social and economic 
importance. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Term to 70 


Berkshire Life, Pittsheld, Mass. announces new term 
to age 70 policy which is offered in amounts ranging 
from $2,000 minimum to $100,000. 

It is also offered on a substandard basis to and in- 
cluding 175% rating (or $7.50 per $1,000 flat extra). 

Conversion Privileges: May be converted as of orig- 
inal or attained age without medical examination at any 
time before age 55 or within five years from date of 
issue. 

The following additional benefits are available on the 
ferm to Age 70 policy: Disability Waiver and Income 
($7.50 per $1,000) ; Double Indemnity and Family In- 
come Rider. 

Premiums per $1,000—Age 25—$15.39. 
$20.04. Age 45—$27.66. Age 55—$40.61. 

The policy has cash, paid-up and extended term 
values. 


Age 35— 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Juvertile Liberalized 


Connecticut General Lite Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, announces extensions in its under- 
writing of life insurance for children. The age limit 
for Waiver of Premium Disability has been extended 
trom age 10 downward to age 5 and for Additional 
Indemnity (D. I.) from age 15 down to age 5. 

The Company’s program for children offers Life. 
Retirement Income, and Endowment (including Educa- 
tional Endowment) contracts down to age 0. Both 
Guaranteed Cost and Participating plans are included. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Thomas K. Dodd and Dr. Henry B. Rollins have been 
)romoted by vote of the board of directors of The 
‘ onnecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
.onn., 
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Mr. Dodd becomes vice president, underwriting and 
Dr. Rollins, vice president and medical director. 

Mr. Dodd is a graduate of Yale and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He became associated with the Con- 
necticut Mutual in 1920 as a member of the actuarial 
department. In 1925 he transferred to the underwriting 
department and in 1929 was appointed supervisor of 
applications in that department. He became underwrit- 
ing secretary in 1946 and 2nd vice president, under- 
writing, in 1947. Mr. Dodd is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society and is a past secretary of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Dr. Rollins, a graduate of Dartmouth College and Yale 
Medical School, served as an interne in the New Haven 
General Hospital. 

In 1924 he was associate professor of pathology in 
China with the Department of Medicine and Pathology 
of the Yale-in-China unit. He joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1928 as assistant medical director and became 
associate medical director in 1931 and medical director 
in 1945, 


FEDERAL LIFE 


50th Anniversary 


The Golden Anniversary convention of the Federal 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois was held 
Sept. 5-10 at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. Appro- 
piate ceremonies marked the occasion. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, the first President and now 
Chairman of the Board is the only living survivor of 
those insurance men who started the American Life 
Convention. 7 


IOWA LIFE 
$100,000,000 in Force 


On September 6 last, Iowa Life of Des Moines passed 
the $100,000,000 in force mark. This achievement was 
accomplished since January, 1945. The business, all 
Ordinary, was produced exclusively by the company’s 
agents. An agency office is located in each county in 
Iowa, the only state in which the company operates. 

As of December 31 last the company had assets of 
$4,028,762 and the in force was $85,292,805. 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE PEOPLE 











Since 1759, when life insurance was first established 
on the North American continent, the business 
has had a steady growth. Wars, depressions, 
changed legal concepts have slowed progress at 
times but, despite of them, the business of life 
insurance, the business of the people, has grown 
by strides—possibly grown because of them, for 
men have seen in life insurance the stability no 
other investment can offer and today there is 
approximately two hundred billion of life insur- 
ance in force. 


Because of this stability and the supervisory system 
under which all life companies operate, life in- 
surance faces the future with utmost confidence. 
Are you interested in becoming a part of a growing 
concern? A business whose future is a promise 
of continued growth? Then you will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 











GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 


New Home Office Building 


Lieutenant Governor Goodwin K. Knight headed the 
list of public officials and citizens who joined the Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. in the formal opening of its new home office, 
Adams Boulevard at Western Avenue on August 23 
last. 

Others attending were State Insurance Commissioner 
Wallace K..Downey, Mayor Fletcher Bowron, County 
Supervisor Leonard Roach, City Councilman George 
Cronk, and Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Presi- 
dent Earl Grover. Following the short ceremonies, the 
building was officially open to the public. 

The six-story structure, covering 48,440 square feet, 
was designed by Architect Paul R. Williams, and con- 
structed by Baruch Corporation at a cost of $974,000 
The insurance firm’s operations occupy the entire build- 
ing except for a rental area on the Adams Boulevard 
wing which houses a drug store. 

Its accommodations include an auditorium seating 
400, employee cafeteria and lounge, library and medical 
laboratory. Music is played through a Seeburg installa- 
tion for 15 minutes of the half hour, easing employee 
work tension. An auto-park in the rear accommodates 
both employes and customers. 

The lobby of the building was especially designed for 
two mural panels depicting the Negro in California 
history. The murals were painted by Artists Hale 
Woodruff and Charles Alston, who based the subject 
matter on research done by Miss Miriam Matthews, 
Los Angeles Librarian, and Mr. Titus Alexander, mem 
ber of the California Historical Society, and voluntary 
collector of information on the Negro. Other art in 
the lobby is a bronze bust of William Nickerson, Jr. 
founder and first president of the company, who died 
in 1945. The bust, by Sculptor Richmond Bartha, was 
contributed by office and field employes as a mémorial 

Officers of the company are George A. Beavers, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Norman O. Houston, President, 
and Edgar J. Johnson, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
firm, founded in 1925, operates in California, Ilinots 
and Texas. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Kahler Dies 


Albert H. Kahler, President of the Indianapolis 1 .ife 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana died after a 
short illness on September 8th last. 

Mr. Kahler began his life insurance career as an 
agent for the company in 1911 and continued in field 
work until 1935, when he became Superintendent of 
Agencies at the home office. In 1934 he was elected 
to the Board of Directors. In 1938 he became 2nd Vice 
President and in 1947, Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. He became President of the com- 
pany in February of this year. 
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During his career with Indianapolis Life Mr. Kahler 
saw the company grow from less than $10,000,000 of 
insurance in force to $211,902,775 as of year end. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Opens New Home Office 


The formal opening of the company’s new 26-story 
home office building in Boston, Mass. took place on 
September 29 last with appropriate ceremonies. The 
principal speaker was Secretary of the Treasurer John 
W. Snyder. 

This new building, which has already received con- 
siderable publicity, is the largest structure from New 
York to Canada on the Eastern Seaboard. It will house 
a home office staff of some 5,500 people. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Frederick W. Walker, for 23 years vice president in 
charge of bond investments of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. retired on August 
26 last. 

Donald C. Slichter, since 1934 director of public 
utility bond research, has been elected vice president 
to succeed Mr. Walker. In July 1934 Mr. Slichter 
entered the bond department of the company and on 
Oct. 1 was appointed director of public utility bond re- 
search. He has had charge of investigation and recom- 
mendation of investments in public utilities and indus- 
trial securities. Since the end of 1934, when the North- 
western had $22,235,000 of public utility and no in- 
dustrial investments, these accounts have grown as of 
June 30, 1949, to $688,146,000 of public utility hold- 
ings, and $235,177,000 industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds, not including $46 million in preferred stocks in 
the two classifications. 

Joseph E. Birkhaeuser, treasurer of the Northwestern 
Mutual retired on Sept. 3 after 55 years of service with 
the company. Elmer G. Scholl, assistant treasurer, was 
promoted to succeed Mr. Birkhaeuser, but with the 
title of cashier which has been reinstated for that posi- 
tion by the company. 

Mr. Scholl started his work with the company at 
age 17 in 1906. His entire career of 43 years has been 
in the cashier’s and treasurer’s department. 


Noback Assistant Actuary 


Appointment of Joseph C. Noback as assistant actuary 
effective September 1, has also been announced. Mr. 
Noback entered the actuarial department of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in 1937 and worked in the industrial 
and group insurance fields. During the war he served 
tor a year and a half as a civilian employee of the War 
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prompt ‘helpfulness ... these all 


re major factors in making Life of Georgia 


so readily accepted by so many Southern 


families for so many years. 
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HOME OFEICE = ATLANTA 


District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


robinson crusce 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 






Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinsen Crusoe, wise mon thet 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Compeny 
To achieve this goal, he wevid heve hed 
to find sufficient people in average 
normal health, a well-organized methed 
for reaching them, well-spread 
investment opportunities, end « 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he wovild 
have discovered that in Life Insurance. 
strength in one category must be 
supported by strength in the others... 
for smooth functioning demands belence. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


\ \ 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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OCCIDENTAL ~~ 
Career Families 


Meet another of Occidental’s family combinations—SAM 
J. EAST & SONS—General Agents—Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Over thirty years ago Sam joined Occidental 
Life. Now his two sons David and George have joined 
their father in the business. 


Here is another example of loyal service that is typical 
of the Occidental field force. Fair and profitable contracts 
start this relaticnship. Home office cooperation—consis- 
tent sales promotion and salable policies make an afhliation 
with Occidental ideal for the insurance career man. 
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The GOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zryaary 


BOSTON, 


THE RIGHT PLAN 


is what you find when you investigate 
Columbian National’s personal protec- 
tion program. Life ... Endowment 
.. . Annuities . . . Accident and Sick- 


ness . . . Hospitalization . . . Group. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY—-GROWING ON SERVICE 











MASSACHUSETTS 





NCRTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Continued 


Department in the office of the Quartermaster General 
in Washington, and returned to the Metropolita.: jp 
the late summer of 1945. Mr. Noback became a fe!loy 
of the Society of Actuaries in 1947, and came to the 
actuarial department of the Northwestern June 1, 1948 

Members of the Examining Committee of Policyhold- 
ers for 1940-50 have been announced by Edmund | itz- 
gerald, company president. They are: 

Dr. Gustavus ]. Esselen, president of the Esselen 
Research Corp., Boston, Mass. ; William J. Grede, presi- 
dent of Grede Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee; Edwin P. 
Kelly, president of Peaslee Gaulbert Paint & Varnish 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Albert K. Mitchell, president of 
T. E. Mitchell & Son, Albert, N. Mex., and Warren P. 
Knowles, attorney of New Richmond, Wis., and a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin State Senate. 

This committee is selected annually from Northwest- 
ern Mutual policyholders who are engaged in diversi. 
hed vocations in various parts of the country and who 
have no official connection with the company. Meeting 
at the home office in Milwaukee, the committee makes a 
general examination of the firm’s business practices, 
methods and results of operations, engaging an inde- 
pendent auditing firm to verify the assets. A complete 
report of findings and recommendations is made annuall\ 
to all policyholders of the company. This plan of policy- 
holder participation in life insurance company man- 
agement was originated by the Northwestern Mutual 
and has frequently received favorable comment from 
state insurance officials and federal legislators. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Television Award 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company's entire 
Home Office staff met in the Company’s Los Angeles 
Home Office auditorium August 25 to witness presenta- 
tion of an award from Television Magazine, won in 
connection with the Company’s five two-minute tele- 
vision commercials. 

Presentation was made by Arthur Engel, West Coast 
Manager of Television Magazine and received by John 
Little, Vice President of Foote, Cone & Belding, Pacific 
Mutual’s advertising representatives. A beautiful gold 
cup, the award is inscribed “For originality in the use 
of television.” 


PENN MUTUAL 


Adam President 


On September 14 last Malcolm Adam, Vice President, 
was elected President and Chief Executive Officer suc- 
ceeding John A. Stevenson, who died on August 31. 
Mr. Adam, a lawyer, joined the company in 1911 and 
through the years rose from the ranks. He is a past 
president of the Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 
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At the same meeting William Bodine, Financial Vice 
President, was elected Chairman of the Board. His 
tenure with the company extends back to 1931. Readers 
of this magazine have seen articles by him in these pages 
in various issues. Herbert Adam, a 2nd Vice President, 
was also elected to Vice President. 


Stevenson 


The late John A. Stevenson not only served his com- 
pany well but also contributed both of his time and 
talents to the business. He entered the business as a 
2nd Vice President for Equitable Society. He joined 
Penn Mutual as a general agent in 1928. He not only 
developed an outstanding agency but also found time to 
be a very successful personal producer—his best year 
showed a volume of $3,000,000. In 1931 he became a 
Vice President in charge of agencies ; in 1936, Executive 
Vice President and in 1939 President. 

During his years he pioneered in many life insurance 
fields. Probably the most important was establishing 
the first school of life insurance salesmanship in Carnegie 
Tech. This began a trend that has drastically changed 
the business, particularly in the sales end. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Surplus Business Liberalized 


Regulations covering the medical examination on sur- 
plus insurance have been liberalized by The Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. According to Dr. Edwin 
G. Dewis, Prudential medical director, the medical re- 
port of the regularly appointed examining physician of 
the company originating the business will, generally, be 
accepted. The company will reserve the right, however, 
to require re-examination by its own appointee if the 
report does not conform with established company 
standards. ' 

In the past, Prudential field offices have been pro- 
vided with a list of other-than-Prudential examiners 
whose reports would be accepted in surplus cases. 
Since it was difficult to make these lists complete and 
to maintain their accuracy, they are being abolished and 
the new, flexible policy is being adopted, Dr. Dewis 
explains. 


TRAVELERS 


Settlement Options Again 


All regular and salary allotment Life contracts issued 
henceforth by The Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
iord, Conn. will contain settlement options. 

In an announcement to all United States field repre- 
sentatives of the company, Raymond C. Dimon, vice 
president, explained that the options are returning to 
policies of The Travelers in recognition of a changed 
economy. 

“Over 20 years ago,” Mr. Dimon said, “The Travel- 
ers removed settlement options applicable to the pro- 
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ceeds of its Life contracts and since that time the in- 
terests of the beneficiaries have been taken care of by 
means of settlement agreements issued upon request. 
During these years, the economy of the whole nation 
has been gradually changing and with conditions as 
they are today, it is felt that the needs of the insured 
and beneficiaries will best be served by again including 
settlement options in Life contracts.” 

The options include the right to leave the proceeds 
at interest, or to receive the principal in the form of a 
limited income or a life income, according to the an- 
nouncement. The life income may be on a cash refund 
basis or a 10 to 20 years certain basis. 


WESTERN LIFE 


Johnson Financial Vice President 


J. Willard Johnson, with over twenty years of in- 
vestment research and analysis, has been elected Fi- 
nancial Vice President of the Western Life Insurance 
Company of Helena, Montana. This is a newly created 
executive position brought about by the expansion of 
the company. Mr. Johnson, from 1934 to the time of 
this election, was with the Minnesota Mutual as As- 
sistant Treasurer. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


A *Sub Standard Idea’’ 


Here is a simple but powerful idea which may 
be helpful in placing a sub-standard policy on 
occasions : 

Let’s watch John Underwriter attempting to deliver 
a rated policy. He has explained very tactfully 
why it was necessary to rate the contract because 
of a kidney condition; he has compared Mr. 
Prespect’s rated contract with the higher fire-in- 
surance rates obviously justified on a wooden frame 
building as cempared with a brick or stone one; 
he explains that the fact that fire-insurance pre- 
miums are higher is proof positive that the need 
for insurance is greater. But Mr. Prospect still 
resists. Then listen: 

“Mr. Prospect, suppose this were a fire-insurance 
policy on your home and suppose that one corner 
of your home was actually on fire when I brought 
the policy to you. Wouldn’t you expect to pay a 
hither premium? 

“Well, Mr. Prespect, this is a fire policy—on you! 
One corner of you is on fire now! That’s why the 
extra premium is necessary. Let’s put this policy 
in force before the fire spreads farther.” 


Insurance In Force—August 1, 1949—$417,587,168 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
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Three Bogeymen—from page !2 


The first Bogeyman is known as 
“Tnertia.””’ He stands for lack of ef- 
fort, inactivity, laziness, and a 
“what’s the use’’ attitude. He’s the 
one who keeps saying to the sales- 
man morning, noon, and night dur- 
ing times of depression, “Buddy, 
take it easy, you can’t sell anything 
now. No one is buying anything. 
Business is terrible. You might as 
well sit in the salesroom and wait 
for someone to call you to come and 
see him.” 





Of course, the only way we can 
get rid of him is with WORK— 
making sales calls, seeing prospects, 
and giving the law of averages a 
chance to work. We symbolize the 
law of averages to our organization 
by a beautiful Hawaiian girl named 
“Loa.” “Make enough sales calls 
and see enough people and ‘Loa’ 
(law of averages) will help you,” 
we tell our men. “If you see enough 
people, you are bound to make sales, 
and the more you see the more sales 
you will make. That’s how ‘Loa’ 
helps you.” 


“But, Mama, Winsted has to maintain a cordial relationship with his 
prospect through close, personal contact!” 


Bankerslifemen 


Keep in Close 


Touch with Their Clients 


The advantages and responsibilities of close client contact are 
well known to the typical Bankers/ifeman, but we actually 
don’t know of any who has been marked with lipstick like 
the one in the picture above. 


However, right from their first days in their agency offices 
Bankers/ifemen are taught about the opportunities that arise 
from keeping in close touch with clients and are impressed 
with the responsibility they have for doing so. They know 
that as professional career-type underwriters they must make 
every effort to keep the insurance plans and programs of 
their clients up-to-date and in accordance with the clients’ 
current situation. 


This sense of responsibility toward their clients is just one 
of the characteristics which make typical Bankers/lifemen the 
kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow 
workers or competitors. 
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DES &/ MOINES 


The Second Bogeyman is “‘Pessi- 
mism,” the most sinister figure of 
the group. He takes the heart right 
out of the salesman if the salesman 
allows him to. Pessimism can per- 
meate a whole organization, just as 
he can ruin an individual salesman. 
We fight him in every way we can 
devise, taking as our text to our 
selling organization the gospel of 
optimism and enthusiasm. 


Enthusiasm 


Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm. Given half a chance, it 
will spread like wild-fire. Be en- 
thusiastic yourself and you will take 
a long step toward making the rest 
of your selling organization share 
vour own feelings. When salesmen 
are genuinely enthusiastic, they, in 
turn, will transmit some of this to 
their prospects, who may—perhaps 

get just enthusiastic enough to 
sign their names on the lower right- 
hand corner of a neat-looking docu- 
ment called an order blank. 

“Smile,” we tell our men. “It 
won't hurt you. In fact, it’s down- 
right good for you, and so easy. Did 
you know that while it takes fourteen 
muscles to make a frown, it only 
takes four muscles to make a smile? 
So you can easily see how much 
simpler it is to smile than it is to 
put on a scowl—and what a differ- 
ence a good, first-class smile will 
make to your prospect !”’ 

Prohibit, or at least discourage any 
salesman from spreading despair, 
discouragement, and pessimism 
among the other men. Every organi- 
zation has its dyed-in-the-wool gloom 
peddlers. They love company. 
Nothing gives them a greater morbid 
pleasure than to stand around and 
croak disconsolately of how tough 
times are, how impossible it is to 
sell, why prospects won’t buy, and 
why the world is going to hell. If 
you have a confirmed pessimism in 
your organization, heave him out by 
the seat of the pants or else, given 
time, he will rot the entire organiza- 
tion as one bad apple will rot every 
other apple in the barrel. 

But above all else, if you are the 
boss, don’t forget to apply your ad- 
vice at least as rigidly to yourself 
as you do to your men. In many 
an organization, the boss is the worst 
pessimist in the group. He talks 
of tough times, groans about slashed 
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budgets, and frets over lack of pros- 
pects. Then he expects the salesmen 
to go out with big smiles on their 
faces, a bright outlook on life, and 
sell his product. No boss need be 
an evangelical Pollyanna, but at all 
times he should be the most enthusi- 
astic and genuinely optimistic indi- 
vidual in his organization. 


Delay 


“Delay” is the third member of 
our bogeyman trio. He’s the one 
who says, “You can’t do anything 
now. The time isn’t right yet. Bet- 
ter wait and maybe the government 
will prime the pump again and bring 
back prosperity.” 

Delay is an insidious disease that 
is infecting many in the selling pro- 
fession today. They wait, wait, wait, 
while others are working aggres- 
sively and hanging up new sales 
records. 

The antidote for Delay is—DO IT 
NOW-—-this week, today—at once! 
How can we hope to make any 
money in 1949 if we delay until next 
summer, next Thanksgiving, next 
Christmas? By that time the year 
will be past history and gone for- 
ever. 1949 is here for only twelve 
short months, and regardless of busi- 


ness conditions or anything else, | 


there are only a fixed number of 
days, hours, and minutes in it. If 
we are going to take advantage of it 
we have to do it now. 

Sales are the lifeblood of business, 
and are directly dependent upon the 
salesmanship of the individuals who 
make up your organization. You 
may back up your salesman with the 
finest type of product, sales helps, 
promotion and advertising, but the 
basic element of salesmanship is 
within the salesman himself—the 
right mental attitude toward life and 
his profession. Ever lurking in the 
background are the three unseen 
bogeymen, Inertia, Pessimism and 
Delay, ready to extinguish that spark 
if given half a chance. This trio must 
be licked and kept licked. The way 
to do this is to smash Inertia with 
work, Pessimism with enthusiasm, 
and Delay with DO IT NOW. 





Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! Read all about it. 
Two men swindled.” 
_ Passerby: "I'll take one. . . . Say, there 
isn't anything in here about two men being 
swindled." 


Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! Three men swin- 
dled." 
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Stepping Along! 
And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc 


tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


; me 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, Ve P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 54 


Home Life. New York 


(Guibord Financial Secretary)....June 60 


(Group Organizution) ........+... uly 76 

Associate Actuuries) .........6.. July 77 

Prepaid Premiums) ...........+.- July 78 
Iilinola Kankers, Mommouth 

(Parkinson Vice l’resident) ......May 37 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

CE, EOUEED Codocedcccoccecseeese Oct. $0 
Investors Diversified Services, Ine., 

Minneapolis 


(Formerly Investora Syndicate)..June oo 


Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 


Control Purchased by Alleghany 

DED.) cocece baueteseedéeeocecoooes June 6O 
lowa Life, Des Moines 

(Pas.es $100,000,000 in Force) ....Qct. SY 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(New Home Office) ............... Aug. 55 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Julian Price Memor.al) ........Sept. 101 
John Unaneock Vutunt, Mexton 

Hk fA Hleads Group 4 Err June 61 

lonth Moving “lbay’)......... Pune Gl 

(New (iroup Polley) ............ Aug. 

.. Ce ves cdpdwe cece t oe of Sept. 101 

Opens New Home Office) ........ Oct. 91 
Kansas City Life, Kanxax City 

(Kdmiston Vice President) er 6 60UlU 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 

Anchornge 

SRREED -ccvesecectdcseceonce ces May 37 
Lincoln Income, TLonisville 

(Acree, Jr. President) ............ June 62 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincotn 

(Favorably Examined) ............ July 78 


Loyal Protective, Loxton 
(Sicknexar & Accident Contract) ..\lav 37 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(Enters 100th Year) ............ Sept. 102 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Reduces S.P. Annuity Rates).... 


June «2 


For October, 1949 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Direct Mail Suecersful) enbesnceceney: es 
(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) 
Aug. 56 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 
(Favorably Eaaminued) ......... 
Mutual Genetit, Newark 
(Kiatdio Career. P rogram) 
(Supervisors’ Couference)....... 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Jolin, Secretury-Treasurer) ......May 38 
(Management Training Course) . July 7m 


June 62 


edccecees May 27 
. June 63 


(Favorably Examined) .......... ‘Sept. 102 

(College Trainees l’rogram) ..... Sept. 102 
National Fidelity, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. iti 


National Life, Montpetier 


(Biackmore Acting Secretary) ..Sept. 103 


cy | i ae eer Sept. 1u3 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Average Lender Statistios ) ee ae Mary 38 
(Polievholders’ Serviee) ........6 ee July SO 
(l’urchases Tlousing Development) 
AT 
(olicyholders’ Service) ........ Sept. 103 
New York Life. New Vork 
(“Manhattan Uleouse >) ....cce00eee May 39 
(Executive Promothons) .......... June 638 
(Sales Promotion Decision)...... Aug. 57 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minnenpotis 
(\ssocintion Examination) ........ July 80 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
SONNE bebudeesceedodes 6oeeeod Aug. T8 
Northern Life, Seatt'e 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 104 
Northwestern Mutual, M'lwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Oct. $1 
Northwestern National, Minneapotin 
<Amewes Mesteset ..ccccccessocessen Tune 4 
0G; 3, ROO CUE Gaedcidcescoke July 80 
Occidental of C:: ee 
(Stannard, Tuer <ccasdd dawns Aug. 58 
Ohie State Life. ee 
(Passes $20).000.000) Mork)........ June G4 
Old Republie Credit, Chicengo 
SSR EEE cccccconewossscos May 40 
acitic Mutual, Lox Angeles 
(Executive Promotion) ........... May 40 
Ce Meer. SOUND - ccceccecccecéc Jnne 4 
eyo. Oct. 92 
enn Mutuat, Uhitadelphia 
(abies & Women Volicies Increased) 
May 41 
(Muttinyer Secretary) ....ccccc cece July S80 
($2°0.000 for Tleart Clinte) ......... Tutlyv 81 
fe _.. } Oct. 92 
Prodentint Newark 
(Executive Clamge) .....c ccc cece: Maw 41 
(Decentralization) ......ccce-- ee June © 
(Iieal ces Term Rates) .......... Sept. 104 
Surplus Business Liberal’zed ........ Oct. 93 
ielinnes Pofe Ptttshurgh 
(Maser Premtadett) ..ccccccccccscce Tune G5 
(I’asses $500,000,000 Mark) ........ July 81 


Republic National, Dallas 


(Purchases Alliance Life) ......Sept. 105 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(Gilbert Agency V. P.) ....+.-+++- Aug. 58 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(New lHIlome (Office) ...... nnesbhdds May 42 
Seranton Life, Scranton 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 59 
security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Non-Can Liberalized)........ .-..0une 66 


(Suggestion Award Increase) ....Aug. 59 


Security Mutual, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined)............ June 66 
Service Life, Omaha 

(Wellenkamp Agency V. P.) ...... Aug. 60 


shenandoah Life, Roanoke 


(New Home Office Building) . sept. 106 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Buys Reserve Loun Life) ......Sept. 107 

(l’ersonnel Changes) ..........- Sept. 107 

(AGP CORBVORGIORD ccc cotvcecvccsces Sept. 108 
Standard. Portland 

(Netirement Annuity) ............ Aug. 60 
Standard Life, Jackson 

(Executive Chammer) .......0cce00- May 43 
State Life, Indianapolis 

(Fav orab. y Examined) .......... Sept. 108 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(New Juvenile Contracts) ...... ..June 67 
Sun Life. Mentreal 

Cay WED tuvedeuccecescdeasede July 82 
Sun L’fe, Baltimore 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 108 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(\ffiliate Reimsured) ............ Sept. 109 
Texas l’rudential, Galveston 

(100% Stock Dividend) ......... Sept. 109 


Traveiers, Hartford 
(Cireup wae utes Decreased) May 43 


Sn WED wneetahit can cumelbe aes Aug. 69 

(Sett ement Options AGSER) cccess Oct. 93 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Dougherty Netuary) ...ccccecees July 82 
Union National. Lincoln 

PRET Wd: 666 UW bs ee 0 co ceeeee’s Sept. 109 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

CE WOSMOEUIED Secccceceddeses Aug. 61 
United Fidelity t.ife, Dallas 

(Taker Over State Life)........... June 67 
United L. & A., Concord 

(Passes $100,000,000) ............6- Aug. 61 
United Mutual Life, New York 

CURED ‘<chascadededsoasn< eee duly 82 
Washington National, Evanston 

CHemES SPER cecccescccedececes Aug. 62 
Wert Const Life, San Francisco 

(Thompson Ageney V. P.) ........ Aug. 62 


Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Execut ve Promotions) ..........-May 43 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 67 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
Oct. 93 
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NE STEP in the right direction 

and you’re in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient 

to stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium, 


theatres. Directly con nected by covered 


passage to Union Passenger Terminal, 


garage, Terminal office buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


CLEVELAND, O A 














LIST OF * ADVERTISERS 


American General Life, Houston, Texas ................cccen, - 41 
American Mutual Lite, Des Moines, BEUOD. ah eccecocccccbsansisebeien 33 
American National, Galveston, ‘lexas 

Amicahe Life, Waco, ‘Texas 

Atiantic Lite, Richmond, Va. 

Atias Life, ‘Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers L. fe, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 0 
Barnes & Company, Norman, RE er eee Back Cove: 
Berkshire Life, Pittstie.d, Mass 87 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit. Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Dh, ohabansewedhssc eds dodeodécobbs 65 
Lowies, Andrews & ‘Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Campbeil, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Lil. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Chapin Equipment Co., Batavia, Lil. 

Cieveland Hvutel, Cleve.and, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & Engiand, San he tg Cal 
Coi.mbia K.bbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Lil. 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Mi.es M., New York, N. Y. 
Kdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Klms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Kquitable Life, New York, N. Y. 

Fackier & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan. 

Federal Life & Casuaity, Detroit, Mich. 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fideit.ty Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. 

Franklin Life, Springtieid, lil. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich, 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Washington Life, Charleston, 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
I.1linois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill 

Internationa! Business Machines C orp.. New York, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, ~*~ 

Larick Mfg. Co., New York, ie 

Liberty National Life, picnteneate’ Ala. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, a. 

Life of Va., ichmond, 

Lite Underwriters Credit Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoin National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, lowa 

Manhattan Life, New York, N. = 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Monarch Life, Sprin: sfield, Mass. 

Monumental Lif fe, Baltimore, Md. 

Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il Il 

National Equity L. fe, Littie Rock, Ark. 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas mf My esau eeeseceeoes seeeeest 
National Guardian Life, Dh Un, ccaneececeoecessssoeceoess 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Life, Montpelier, 47 

National Keserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 

Occidentat Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Paul Kevere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

team Life, Frankfort, In 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


Pa. 
' Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falis, S. D. 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelpnia Pa. 





Insurance, Newark, N. 
Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. Y. 
on Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. 
on Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, 
Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
Koyal Ty writer. Co., New York, N. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, _ = 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Sheraton Hotel, St. wae “> 
Sikes Co., Inc., The 
Speakman, Frank M.. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis Ind. 
Statier Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 
Tressel & Associates, Harry g., Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 
Washington National, Evanston, Il. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oskosh, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. oceveeses | 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, Ds Be o<ebiwen coco @ 





